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Located in the Department cf Lefense is the Office cf the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense for Internaticnal Security Affairs (ISA). It 
is often described as the "Pentegon's State Depertment". 

ISA had its beginnings in 1949 as the inter-depertmental point 
of contact within the Department of Defense on matters of military assis- 
tance. From this form of a simple militery assistance instituticn it has 
evolved into a politico-military bureau. This has occurred primarily 
because the role of the Defense Lsteblishment ir the area of interna- 
tional security affairs has grown with the realization thet defense 
policies involve not merely matters of strategy but also involve rele- 
tions with ellies and internaticnal organizations, end are influenced b: 


the availability of resources. All of these require close coordination 


par 


with the Department of State and other egencies of govermient. This is 


the basic concern of the Office of ISA, wnicn todey has administraticn 
Reopeicibitaay fomemalibtery eidvand seies, for liaison #ith the Levart— 
ment of Stete, for following up National Security Council decisions, and 
for arranging Defense participaticn in international conferences. 

Of all the units under the Sec.etary o.1 Pefense, the Office of 
ISA is the one most directly related to the overall organizaticn for 
national security. As the focal point for Lepartment of Defense positions 
On naticnal security matters it has been articulete and, as a result, has 


exerted considerable and positive influence in the formulation of naticnal 


Sceurety colicy. : 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Located in the Department of Defense is the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Internationel Security Affzirs (ISA). It 
is often described as the "Pentagon's State Departinent". 

ISA had its beginnings in 1949 as the inter-depzertmental point 
of contact within the Lepartment of Lefense on matters of foreign mili- 
tary essistance. In 1949 inter-—depertmental contacts and coordinetion, 
a een not a new concept in government, were still rare and did not 
neve @ long history, especially ss they related to the Departments of 
State and Defense. In fact, the very first institutionclizeaq link 
between the civilian and the militsery policy making powers did net occur 
until 1938, and was brought about as a result of Fascist and National 
Socialist activities in Latin America. <A Standing Liaison Committes 


composed of ae Under Secretary of State, the: Chief of Staff of tne Army, 


and the Chief of Naval Overaticns wus establisned by President Roosevelt 
in April of that year to coordinate certain ivpes of assistance fur thr 


+) 


defense of the Panama Canal and the protection of Latin America ageinst 


1 , : , a 2 
Although some coordination did exist durins world thar 


Ii, it Was neitner close nor significant and was completely inadequate 


gomocidaay ammo, LcCen SUraleg 


ey: A New Perspective, (New York: 
Doubleday and Co., ee Peco 0. 2 : 
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OO 


for dealing wita the complex involvenents whicn obtained in the post 
World «lar Il period. But, it was not until the passage of the National 
Security Act of 1947 thet legislation provided for the esteblishnent of 


A 
aA 


a’ 


integrated policies and procedures for the depertments, agencies, a 
functions of the Government relating to the netional security. s 
In July 1959, the U. S. Senste established tne Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery of the Committee on Governnent Operations to 
study how well our Government was organized to develoo, coordinate, and 
execute foreign and defense policy. It was the finding of this Subcon- 


mittee that tne most important problems of national security are joint 


otate-Lbefense problems, requiring joint action by tne two denertments for 


near Betluticn.- Theses oroblemserange from the development andeexecution 
of military aid progrums, the nazyotiation of base rights, and arms control 


planning, througn the overriding problems of properly relating militery 
means with foreign policy ends. 


cooperation between 


(Ar 


The Senate Subcommittee also recognized tns 
State and Defense had not always been close primsrily because Defense 
lac’-q confidence in State's handling of military matters and felt it 
could not get precise enough long term political guidance. Stete, on 


3 


“National. $ security Act of 1947, As Amended, Sec. 2, Public Law 
216, 8lst Congress, Ausust 10, 1949. 


U. S. aneeces s, Senate, Subconmmnittea on National Policy Machinery, 
Organizing For National Security: Seats Her wis and Reconnendetions, 


Is 


(Vashington: Covecaient Prinuics Cnrocer 196 TY Volute 3, pd. 49. 
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the other hand, deplored the Pentagon's inability to speak witn one voice 
on strategic doctrine.“ 

Despite the deep-seated differences of tradition and outlook which 
had stood between the Pentagon and the State Department, a full and syn-. 
pathetic partnership between State and Defense was, in the view of the 
Subcommittee, critical to achieving our national security goals. 

Thus, from a simple military assistance institution establisned 
for the purpose of coordination, ISA has evolved into a politico-nilitary 
bureau. in addition to fulfilling a need for coordination, this growth 
nas occurred primarily because the role of the Defense Kstadlishment in 


the area of internetional security affairs has grown witn the realizs- 


2 
© 


> 


ticn that defense policies involve not merely matters of strateyy but 


also involve relations with allies ana international organizuticns, aad 


a 


are influenced oy the availability of resources. These are the basic 
concerns of the Office of ISA, which today has administrative responsi- 


bility for military aid and military sales, for liaison with the Depart-— 


ment of State, for following up National Security Council decisions, and 


The Charter for ISA designates the Assistent Secretary of Defense 


(ISA) as the principal staff assistunt to the Secretery of Defense in the 


Sa. 


Ibid. . 








functional field of international security. As such he is authorized 
to coordinate not only with Stete, bul witn tne ililitary departments, 
ane Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other Department of Defense agencies 
having collateral or related functions in tnis field, and to make full 
use of the established facilities within the Defense Estseblishment. 

This authorization to maintain close relaticnshins with other 
agencies cllows ISA, in search of enswers and solutions to current prob- 
lems, to = po responsive and prempt in furnishing the Secretary of 
Defense with the necessary information and analysis tc support him in 
his capacity as a statuatory member of tne National Security Council. 

Of all the units under the Secretary of Defense, the Office of 
isa is the one most directly related to tne overall orgenization for 
naticnal security. As the focal point for Depertment of Lefanse posi- 
tions on national security matters it nas been dynamic and articulate, 
anc, as a result, hes exerted considerable and positive influence in 
the formulation of national security policy. 

This inguiryewill focus on the origins and evolution of ISA, and 
will examine in some detail the ccmolex and veried undertakinss which 
involve tnis Office in the Defense Devertment's policy making process. 

In pursuing this inguiry the candidate has relied mainly on 
existing and superseded Department of Lefense documents and interviews 
over a tnree year period with personnel who have werked cr wno are now 


Wome in the Orifice of International Security Affairs. 
t 





CHAPTER II 


ORIGINS AND HISTORICAL DiVaLOP..aNnT O 
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ISA 
I e 1947--1949 


Before the Korean jar the Office of the Secretary of Lefense was 
relatively small. In addition to the Joint Chiefs of Steff, tne liuni- 
ions Board, and the Reseurch and Vevelopment Board, there wus only the 
Hamecouncal, now called the Arned Forces Policy aa kven the staff 
of the Secretary of Defense was sitll ena included only three spscial 
Yod with ficcal, budget, 2nd miligary 


assistants who were primarily ence 


Sia matters and wno woreda with the Arned Services in coordinetin 


and militury matters. In 1949 it wa 
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edy +o consicer problems before they vere submitted to the National 
Security Council (NSC). But the tlar Council proved ineffective as a 
policy formulating instrument for politice-military affairs, certly 


4 


becouse it overlapped the role assiened by the National Security Act 
of 1947 to the Joint Chiefs of Steff as the principal militery advisors 


Tmo resident eri the telional Security Council. in ucditicn, tne 


Stete~Army-levy-Air Force Coordinating Committee (SANACC), 
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: Was redesicnsd by the Maticnal Security Act Anenument 
and combined the membarshins of the Joint Secretaries (minus the 
tant Secretary lefernse for international Seveurity Af 
ofetae JCS. 
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which was in effect a clearing house for information, tended to short 
circuit the War Council's work. This Committee wes finally abolisned 


late 19249. 
Ii. 1949-1952 


After the passaye of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 19/49, 
the Secretary of Defense establisned an Office of Military Assistance 
(OMA) to work with State and the Economic Cooperation Administration in 
administering the military aid program, and the Chief of Staff army was 


designated by the Secretary of Defense as the Executive Agent for Mutual 


i. 


tr 
tn 
Wi 


Defense Assistance. uch it fell to the Army to coordinate the 


jo- 


tary depertments. 


- 


interests and activities cf tne three mil 
The Korean War and the defense build-up which followed brought 
about a broad expansion of the international security affairs!’ area. 
U. S. military aid was substantially increased, NATO was strengtnened, 
plans were made to rearm Germany, and a Japénese peece treaty was signed. 
But the embryo International Security Affairs organization, which tnaen 
consisted of the Armed Forces Policy Council and tne Office of “ilitery 
Assistance (OMA) still proved inadequate in handling all of the politico- 
military probler.s that arose. Some, such as the strategy re-evaluation 
contained in ons of the basic National Security CUcuncil policy papers, 


SL em ee eS 


Timothy W. Stanley, American Defense and National Security, 


o_o ee Se ee 


(iashinzton: Public Affairs Press, 1956), p. 4 
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i" 
and the instructions to the United Stutes! delegate at the Pannunjom 


armistic2 negotiations, were apparantly handled by special ed hoc 
groups composed of State Department and Joint Chiefs of Staff representa- 
tives. On others, a representative of International Security Affairs was 
included,as with the proposal to rearm Gerimany. <According to one paerti- 
cipant in the State-JCS-ISA conference on the subject, the Nationel 
Security Council never formally discussed this decision, although it 
was cleared wita each member individually. 

On December 19, 1950, President Trunan established tne position 
of Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Internstional 
Security Affairs. The responsibility of this office and the steff 
associated with it were steadily increesed so that by 1952, these 
responsibilities included the development of Department of Defense views 
and positions and the coordination of all activities within the Depart- 
ment of Defense relating to international security affairs, including 
mutual defense assistance provrams, Norta Atlantic Treaty affairs, 
United Nations affairs, National Security Council actions, psycaologi- 
cal po’icy affeirs, inter-governme-tal conferences and other politico- 
military matters, and for arrenging for the representation of the 
epartment of Defense on inter-agency and international organizations 


related to international security affairs. To meet tnese resvonsidili- 


ties the Office of tne Special Assistant to tne Secretary of Defense 


a ee | rt 








for International Security Affairs was organized to provide for fur 
Deputy Assistants; one to act as the Veputy Assistant to tne Secretezr 
oF Bee adore each for Nationel Security Gouncil affairs, Luro- 
pean Mutual Security effairs, and Psychological uffairs. In adaition, 
Brrices 10r Wilitery Assistence, Foreign wilitery affairs, North Atlemtic 
Treaty affuirs, and Foreign keonomic Defense affairs were established. 
(See Figure 1, page 9.) 

Under the guidance of the Secretary of Defense, the Assistant to 


ry 


tne Secretary was able to speak authoritetively for the Dapertment on 
International Security Affairs in dealing with other government agencies. 


The Deputies and other offices were assigned the following duties: 


Deputy for National Security Council Affsairs-~served as a Deputy 
Reoresentative to the Senior Staff of the National Security Council (NSC). 
Deputy for Burorean tlutual Security Affcirs—--served as the focal 
point for and coordinated matters transacted between tne Depsrtment of 


Defense and the U. S. Special Representative in Euro ze. 


Deputy for Psychological Policy Affairs--advised on matters 
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Cheer 
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relating to the Psycholcgical Stratecy Board in furtherance: 
national psycholosical effort, and advised on broad intelligence matters 


other than those relating to domestic security for which the Secretary 


ta» 
of Defense had policy ressonsibility as w member of the Netional 


security Council. 
' 


0 of Lilitery assistence--vwas responsiole for insuring 


Ciacci — ee ewe 


tne 


G#Vevormrent and inplomentation of the Mutual Defense sssistience Prog rms 
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FIGURE 1 
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ASSISTANT TO Thi, SLORETARY BOR 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 
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1.0 
pursuant to the Mutuel Defense Assistance Act of 1949, the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act of 1951 and for coordinating matters affecting tne North Atlantic 
Treaty aemeation with the Office of North atlantic Treauy ie tairs. 
mare ULiice acted as the point of contact a@md coordination for all 
matters concerning the military end item and training programs for mili- 
tary assistance and as the focal point for the Secretery of Defense in 
dealing in those matters witn the U. S. Commander-in-Chief, hurope, 
other government agencies, the JCS, Munitions Board, the three services 
ana the Military Assistance Advisory Groups (MAAG). General Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, USA, now Supreme Allied Commander in Hurope wes appointed 
Peewtirs. director of this oxfice. 

Office of Foreign Military Affairs--this office was charged with 
developing and establishing Department of Dafense policies and programs 
in tne politico-military field and similar to the Office of Military 
Assistance, was also responsible for cocrdinating matters affecting 
the NATO with the Office of North Atlantic Treaty Affairs. This office 
also maintained a world wide analysis and review of the politico-military 
situation and recommended courses of action to the Secretury of Lefense, 
through the Special Assistant Secretary/ISA, required to correct current 
and anticipated problems. It was this office that coordinated the 
Department of Defense positicn on all natters in tne politico-nilitary 


lings 


~~ 
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field and became the focal point of tne Department of Defense de 
in these matters with the Department of State ‘end other agencies exter- 


i 


nal to Defense. Politico-military aspects of U. 5. military bases on 





vi 
foreign territory and juridicial status of U. S. forces abroud also fell 
under the cognizance of tnis very importent office. Generel responsibil- 
Bey for the etlesdent of Department of Defense views in ccnnecticn witha 
the preperation of U. S. governmental positions on United Hations matters 
also fell under the purviev of tne Office of Foreign Militery Affairs. 

Ofiiee of North Atiantic Treaty Affairs~—~tnis office acted as the 
point of contact within ISA for all matters concerning Department of 
De@ense PP nies in the NATO and became the focal point of Une Office of 
Peewsceretary o1 Defense in these metters with tne JCS, the joint secre- 
taries, and other agencies desiynated as executive agencies for joint 
service action witnin the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It was 
this office that was charged with insuring the availability of timely 
strategic udvice and recomnendations from the Joint CnieZs of 
tive to NATO and for the formuletion of plans, policies and courses of 
action for the imolenentation of approved programs in support of estab~ 
iiemwed U. S. foreign policy having a bearing on NpTO. 

Orric! of > Foreign Heononic _ Defense Affairs-~tne developing and 
establishing of Department of Defense policies and proprams concerning 
the defense interest in the foreign economic affeirs of the U. S. 
Governnent, feli to tnis office. These responsibilities included the 
developing of coordinated DOD cvositions on the economic and the techni- 
cal assistance orovisions of mutuel security legislation and implementing: 


ei 
orders cond agrgvements, covering matters such as strategic materials; 


x 


technical cooperation (Point IV program); essistance to production; end 


tetmigrecadotes. ihis orfice wes also chetred with formulating vag Pet weg 





Department position on U. S. policies and programs relative .to the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program and for.developing policies for 

DOD intergovernmental economic mobilization planning and for coordinet— 
ing the development and monitoring the progress of supporting progrems 
by the Munitions Board. 

Meanwhile in 1950, a memorandum of agreement between the Secrz- 
taries of Defense, State, Treasury, and the Director, neoneme Goopsra— 
f2on Administration, end approved by the President, had esteblisned the 
International Security Affairs Committees (Isac).” The Office of tne 
Director of International Security Affairs, although in the State Devert- 
ment, was almost "supra-departmental" since the Director, in his capacity 
as Chairman of ISAC, exercised responsibility for the government as a 
wnole. ISAC thus became the formal mechénis. for the interdepertmentel 
coordination of foreign aid progrsoms and its Dirsctor was also the State 
Department's Director of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. The 
Defense Department's focal point for coordinatins foreign aid now became 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 
who was LO proviue a Defense Departuent viewpoint for ISAG, as well as 
for the WSC. 

There was a most complex relationship during 1952 ana 1952 amons 
the various departments involving the Director for Mubtusl Security, who 


ew ee em we ee 


The Economic Cooperation Adninistratior: was disbanded in 196] en 
replaced by the Acency for Internutional Levelopment (AIL). 

10., | 
Paul ¥. demmond, Organizing for Ifense, (Princeton: Princetg@n 
Ugewereiovy Press, 1961), pe 263. 
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at the time was Nir. Averell Harriman, end the additionul and quite 
marae Ori ice Of the President's Special nepresentative in Europe. The 
Special Representative (initislly Mr. Williem H. Draper) was to act for 
tne Fresident as the senior U. S. civilian representitive and to speak 
for the government as a whole. In effect, he possessed a merger of the 
autnorities of the Secretaries of Defense, State, Treasury, and the 


11 The Defense Department's focal point 


Director for Mutual Security. 
for coordinating aid in this channel was also the Assistant to the 
Secretary for international Security Affairs. Defense was usually 
represented by someone from the ISA staff on tne various inter-depart— 
mental groups such as the Foreign Military Assistance Coordinating Con-- 
mittee, and the Hconomic Defense Advisory Committee as well as the 
International Security Affairs Committee, wnicn existed at that tine. 12 

The complicated accounting and budgetary arrangements involved in 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program required the addition of e budget 
advisor and a statistical advisor to the Defense Depertment's Interna~ 
tional Security Affairs staff. They specialized in international pro~ 
grams but were responsible to the Def-nse Comptroiler's office f.. much 
of their clerical and adninistrative support. This was the first step 
toward the creation of an independent ISA Comptroller which was to cose 
later. 


ue eee ee me ee 
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uw ease 
Arthur Macliahon, Administration in Foyezien Affairs, (Tuscaloose 


— = 


University of Alabama Press, oo De mete 


mao aniey, Oop.cit., pp. 48-49. 
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In February 1953, the Assistant for International Security 
Affairs was promoted to the rank of Assistant Secretary of Defense, und 
Mas office underwent still further changes. Later in 1953, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 to the National Security Act of 1947 abolished the 
unwieldy structure of Boards and Gommittees within the Office of Secre- 
tery of Defense. The Munitions Bourd's Office of Internuticnal Progréns 
yas transferred to ISA and incorporated within the Office of Foreign 
Bconomic Defense Policy which was now placed under a new Office of 
Foreign Economic Affairs. This latter office developed grea brancnes 
wnich were assigned to worx closely witn the country officers at the 
State Department. The direct liaison tnhut was thus encouraged in 1953 
LO insure thet the Defense Department officials kept abreast of the 
current thinking und developments at State has worked exceptionelly 
sil in recent eee 

Other changes brought about in 1953 saw the creation of the 
Office of the Director of Nations] Security Council Affeirs whicn was 
really a strengthening within ISA of the embry: office of the Deputy 
for NsC Affairs in order to improve ccordinaticn with the National 
security Council. The Director was given greatsr responsibilities for 


a synthesis of Defense Depzsrtment recommendations on matters to be 
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13 
U. S. Congress, Senate Subcomnittee on National Security 
eidtcing and Operations, Administration of Naticral Security: Part 9 
T + O 


é 3 
(Washington: Government Printink Office, 1964), po. 597-99. Both 
eecresery husk end Secretary Mecvemara in latters to the Subcommittee 
atveseou LO the clos? coordinetion, coopferaticn and mulusl unders 
gee noOwW Coins achimved between tne tivo departments. 








Je 
considered by the Council or on policies and actions of the Council. The 
Director also served as the Defense representative on the Netional Secur- 
ity Council Planning Board when tnis Board was in existence. 4 These 
functions brought about a marked improvement in integrating the Defense 
Department into a larger national security structure. 

An important change also in 1954 came ebcut as the result of an 
Peeeement between the Assistant Secretary ana the Defense Comptroller 
which resulted in the setting up of an independent ISA Comptroller. 

This was important because it was a departure from the usuel organiza- 
tion, and is an arrangement still unique in the Office of the Secretery 
of fecence.” 

Another innovation at this time was the International Security 
Plan which brought together by country vurious directives, policies, and 


ssistance. NSC guidance was so 


0) 


programs concerned with mutual defense 
broad that different agencies interpreted policy in different ways. 

There also had been too little coordination between the Joint Chiefs of 
staff and the State Department. The plan was designed to overcome juris-~ 


dict.zonal disputes and insure coordination at the departmental level. 


eee ead 


ne P ae) 

‘Upon the disbandment of the Planning Board of NSC in 1961 these 
planning duties were absorbed by the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Planning (ISA), and in 1965 they wer2 placed under tne Policy Planning 

5 ; ‘ : ye + 
Seeeeo. Lote Ihis staff is no longer heeded by a Deosuty Assistant 
— e publy 
Secretary. 


1 Othe ISA Conptroller today is 
Comptroller under the Office of the Di 
ISA. 


known ag the hlilitary Assistance 
rector of ifilitary Assistance in 
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By 1956 the evolution of the ISA organization hea resulted in some 
name changes and consolidations. The following major units existed: 

(1) The Office of National Security Ccuncil Affairs; (2) The Office of 
Foreign Military Affairs, (including a Plans Division, a Policy Division 
with area branches, a Foreign Economic Defense Division, and the Permenent 
Joint Board on Defense (U. S. and Canada); (3) A Comptroller; and (4) The 
Office of Military Assistance oe The last named was divided 
into a Control Division, which directly supervised the Militery Aid 
Advisory Groups in Foreign Countries; tne Operations Division which 
coordinated and processed militery aid requirements requested by our 
allies and approved by the Joint Chiefs; and the Procurament and Pro~ 
duction Division which was concerned with sucn matters as off-shore pro- 
curement. 

As the scope and nature of the United States' commitments over- 
sees changed, so did ISA's organization. The body not only kept race 
with, but sometimes exceeded the rest of the Defense Depsrtment in being 
organized and reorganized. On January 1, 1955 a complete revision was 
made by the new assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security 
Affairs), Mr. Gordon Grey. 

The functions already described for the various units of the 
organization were in large part reassigned within ISA by Nr. Gray's 


reorganization. These were substantially the recommendations rade by 
' 


stanley, op.cit., p. 49. 





Jey, 
Cresap, McCormick end Padget, Ihianegement Consultants of Chicago, who 
made a survey of ISA at the request of Mr. Gray in the fall of 1955. 
Uppermost among the findings of the Cresap, hicCormick end Padget 
Peporu, which had the encompassing title Survey of the Defense kepre- 
sentative, North Atlantic and Mediterrunean Area--Defense Adviscr, 


United States Regional Organization and Other Designeted Oryanizetions 


Closely Associated with the Operation of Mutual Defense Assistanc 
NIOSCIY HSSOCI HULUSL Les 2 4E 1¢ 





firams, wes the fact that there existed no provision in the orgenizeticn 
for adeguete integration of individuel country matters and insufficient 
coordination for control cver the orpuniseticn as a whole. The besic 
organizational sub-division of responsibility between militery assistance 
and militery affairs did net recognize the close relationship thet exists 
between "Affairs" and "assistance". 

The survey pointed out the then existing orgenizaticnel errange- 
ment overlooked certain fundamental requirements for the hkutuel Derense 
Assistance Program. First, it did not recognize the difference in 
organizational requirements for the verious major elements of the pro- 
gram. Organizetional requirements for the Mutuel Vieapons Development, 
according to Cresan, hicCormick end Padget, were entirely different than 
those for the end item segment of the Program. Second, the existing 
arrangement proviced intermediate coordinating or supervisory organize- 
ticns whicn could not work effectively when all mejcr decisicrs were 
méede at the Weshington level because of the reGuiremernts for ccordine- 


ticn betieen State and Vefense on the entire hiutual Assistance Pregrari. 
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Mr. Gray's subsequent reorganization was designed to tuke more 
effective account of the fact thet military assistance was becoming a 
primary tool for effecting many military es well as politico-econcmic 
decisions in the international field. Militery essistence programming 
and planning was therefore integrated into offices handling foreign 
military effairs pertaining to individual countries. To carry out the 
arra anpement necessary to effect the desired results, four geogrephic 
Regional Directorates were established to handle internaticnal prcblems 
not normally related to individual country matters; en office to direct, 
coordinate and control military assistance programs as such; and an 
oiiice to combine with National Security Council effeirs to provide, 
cirect end initiate plans projected from two to five yeers ahead of 
approved assistence programs. 

Another major eddition wes an office of Orerations Coordinating 
Board Affairs which was more accurately e transfer from the Office of 
special Operations. This Office was designed to perform fcr the then 
existing Operations Coordineting Board (OCB) what the Office of Netional 
secu: ity Council Affairs did for the NSC. A complete seperation oF the 
International Security Affairs Comptroller from the Defense Dervartment 
Comptroller was also finalized by the 1956 reorgénizaticn. 

Another shertcoming in the orgénizetion pointed up by the Cresan, 
McCormick and Padget report was that the Assistant Secretary of Defense 


(ISA) did not have the benefit of direct renoyting by the in-country 


Military Assistence Advisory Group (MAAG) on country program political 





and economic implications. On the contrary, militery essistunce asp 


Py 
© 


were reported directly to State by its Country Teem member. responsi- 
bility for management supervision of the (14AG orgenization was thus 
diffused under that concept of organization. As a result of this criti- 
cism Kegional Directors within ISA were delegated liaison functicns with 
Militery Assistance Advisory Groups. Their establishment «zs independent 
Units wes a parallel to the Stete Department orgenizetion. 

The internal reorganizeticn produced other chenges which resulted 
teune Plans Division or the old Office of Foreign Militery sffairs 
becoming the Office of Planning. Foreign Economic Lefense responsibili- 
ties were transferred to the new Office of Special International Security 
Affairs which was charged with prepering Department of Defense policies 
on interneticnal conferences. Preparing for and arranging Dervense revre- 
sentation at these conferences became one of ISA's more important tasks, 
Since the large number of existing collective security pacts requirec 
that Defense participate equally with the State Department. United 
States! support of NATO military activities continued as in the past 
to be furnished by the military densrtments whe acted as administrative 
agents for the vericus services. Internationally budgeted support was 
provided directly by the Secretary of Lefense from militery assistence 
approprietions. The Office of Military Aid Progrems was abolished also 
at this time and its functions transferred to a new Office of Frogramming 
and Control, whicn today has been incorporated into the Office of the 


Papecyor for Militery Assistance, 
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While the changes brought ebout in the orvamizetion of ISA were 
extensive, they reflected the basic finding of the 'Cresap report that 
such rearrangements were necessary to assure the most efficient and 
thorough-going approach to the solution of internet.ional problems from 
the standpoint of the Department of Defense. Althwugh deficiencies 
resulting from inadequate intepration of affairs aind assistence matters, 
duplication, overlapping, leck of coordination and the like may be cured 
by improvements in management, Mr. Grey cauticned thhet effective results 
do not automatically follow from reorganization per se. In a memorandum 
to the Secretary of Defense in March 1956 ccncernime the reorgenizetion 
of ISA, Mr. Cray stated that while the reerrangemuuts within ISA were 
made in the interest of increasing the overall crgenizational etrective- 
ness of ISA, 6 major factor in the success of any sucn reorgenizeticn is 
bound up in the human equation. Mr. Gray, therefuire, commenced a second 
study of ISA which concerned itself with the prebl.sms of versonnel. It 
was the finding of this second study thet the existing steff complement 
of ISA was badly overworked. Payroll records indicated trat for the 
fourteen-week period from 23 October 1955 to 28 January 1956 ISA reported 
a total of 5,162 hours overtime. Nearly two-thirais of this amount was 
reported for the then eighty secretarial and clerical employees. The 
approximate dollar velue of this would have paid “Une salaries of ten 
additional secretaries. No statistics were maintseined on the emount of 
overtine put in by the fifty-six militery perscnnel in IS4, who as 


members of the professicnal staff contributed theis snare of labor to 





es 
em 


Gia refiected in the work load carried by the secreteriel stuff. 
Because of the work lozd und overtime requirene nis, Wi. Gray reported 
that ISA offices were falling steadily behind in their normal perfor..-- 
ance, and the standards of work were no up to par end mistaxes were 
being made. This situstion existed in both the professions] and secre- 
terial groups. With the element of time compressed by ever mounting 
requirements, the number of problems inevitebly increased, end sir. Gray 
found thet the result in the main tended to jeoperdize overational 


7 


efficiency, taxed physical endurance, affected morale and cGebased thes 
final product. Tnese problems were not new. They existed before recr- 


ganization. The reorganization had simply served to bring then more 


distinctly into the open. An example of the incresse in the work load 


was reflected in the tremendcus increase (506%) in the number of action 
cases resulting from cables coming invo ISA withia the previous four 


Memens. ihis load further served to point up the fact that policy maxim 
in the international field in 1956 had become a matter of extreme complex- 
ity. The Regional Directorates of ISA had to sonata cope with 
large nvaber of countries in their sasrective areas; the incre«sing 
Soviet efforts at penetration; tne continual problems relatin: to the 
scope and nature of U. S. Allied comnittiments; and the absorbing issues 
which were being posed by the then called “uncom upedenaviorce'™, 

Mr. Gray foresaw the new end recently uccuired authorities of ISA 
Being counterproductive if additional staffing, was not crovidea. In 
I9oeena 1955 Department of Defense Directives were promulgated a@hich 


wes 


esponsibility delegated for the rfer#uietion, 


Cr 
>> 
(> 
I 


elfectively increused 
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administration and contro] of the Mutual Lefense Assistance Progrem to 
iSA. These delegaticns to ISA greatly incre:sed the requirements fer 
"knowhow" in every phase of the administration of this pregrem. VWnen 
the program origineted, control was centered in the vericus Executive 
Agents. The Department of Deferse sent only broed guidance to the 
Services and relied upon spot checks to effect contre]. In 1956 ISA 
directed the operation and cons¢quently hac to be fully prevered to back 
up its actions. This ae not a product cf iir. Gray's reorgenizaticn. 

Jt was nevertheless intensified by it because the reerrangements increased 
the ability of i184 tc program more accurately end to focus upon al) 
aspects of Militery Assistencse from policy formulation tnrouch deliveries. 


? 


Without additional staffing Mr. Cray also foresaw the danger of 
the basic reusons for establishing the Regicnal Directoretes being 
negated because time denied the professicnsl personnel the opportunity 
to inform themselves properly as ccuntry experts. The process of simply 


+ 
é 


orli- 


QO, 


keeping informed of the military, political and economic and psycho! 


Seleoitueticn in a given area was essentiel if ISA were to perform 7z0- 
perly. Under the working condition existing in early 1956 tine fcr dis- 
cerning thought simply did not exist. An essential aspect of thre croblem 
was the need-ror time to be spent avay from hasnington to.maxe field 

rips to femiliarize the protessicna] stefrer of ISA with the areas 
which were the be sis of day to day ectivities in the office. Although 


it was nececsery to m&ke the effort, Mr. Gray odvised his bors thet ise 


Some ali efford to sacrifice the time cf its principels ema 2th Sve 





- 
members at international conferences even when theits presence fulfilled 
the need for official U. S. representation. 

It was because of concerns such as this thet Lr. Gray asec for 
and was authorized the eddition of twenty-nine proftessional and twenty— 
four secretarial perscnnel. 

The option of the Office of InternaticneL. Security Affeirs, 
more than most other organizaticns has varied | oy under different 
officials. Each Assistant Secretary who has served! in ISA since 1950 
has changed something of its organizetion. The merre importent chenges 
have been mentioned in the preceding peracraphs. A\ furtner deteiled 


ontribute signi- 


cr 


analysis of each of these internal chanses would. 
ficantly to any clesrer picture of ISA's functiomgeso I shall not 
burden the reader furtner in this regard. For theggmcst part, the 
internel changes have been designed to improve tae over-all contribu- 
ticn made by the Office and have tended to strengthen the working 


4 


relationships with State and othsr Departments. 








CHAPTER III 
PRESENT ORGANIZATIONS AND FUNCTICNS 


wecey, tne Office of the Assigtent Secretary cf Defense for 
International Security Affairs has a staff of 300 people including a 
Prancapal Deputy &ssistant Secretery, who is the "Vice President" in 
the organizaticn, six additicnizl Deputy Assistant Secretaries, e Direc- 
tor of Liiliteary Assistance and 168 professional end project officers of 
which 67 ere military cfficers from all branches of the Armed Forces. 

iiemeneneny charter for the Orfaceme: Inlernationel Seckravy 
Affairs designates the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) as the 
principal staff assistant to the Secretary of Defense in the functional 
field of internaticnal Seri” Under tne provisicns of the charter 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) is assigned the following 
functions in his assigned field of responsibility: 

1. Monitor Department of Defense: participation in Naticnaedl 

security Council Affairs, including development, coordination 

and recommendeticn cf the nnsitions o1 and the provisicn of 

staff support for the Defense member on the Council. 

2. Assist the Secretary of Defense, the several components 

of the Department cf Lefense and other agencies of the 


government in establishing defense policies by: 


¥ 


Se ee es ee ee g 


She paunent of Defense Directive, Number 5132.2 of Mey 20, 1961. 





a. Determining through continuous study of the world 
situation the current end emerging international srob- 
lems of major Senco to the security of the United 
States, and analyzing tne range of possible politico- 
military actions for dealing witn the long-term aspects 
of sucn problems; 
»b. Identifying the national security objectives of the 
United States and developing the international politico- 
militery and foreign eccnomic implications of currently 
approved, new or alternative oroyvrams of force structures, 
weapons systems and other military capabilities designed 
Go attain those objectives; an 
ce Presenting this information in such form as will nelp 
identiry basic ints rnational security issucs, alternative 
policies and appropriate criteria of choice. 

3. <idnitiate appropriate actions and measures within tae Depart— 


ment of Defense implementing anproved National Security Councii 


policies. 


© 


4. Develop ani coordinate Defense pesitions, policies, plans 


at TS OOLiulcOamiliveny 


e 


and procedures in tae fields of internation 
and foreign economic affairs, including arms controi and cisarms- 
ment, of interest to the Deosrtiment of Levense witn respect to 


nezotiating and monitoring of agreements witna foreign governments 


and internstionsl orgenizations cn niliteary facilities, overating 





rignts, status of forces and other internetional politico- 
ilitary matters 
5. Provide policy guidance, as appropriate, to components 


on Gel 


© 


Dapertment of Vefense, DOD representatives on United 
Svates. Missions and to CRU organizavions and confer 


ences. 
6. Develop, coordinate and establish Depsrtment of Defense 
positions, plans and procedures pertainine to the lilitery 
Assistance rrogram, and supervise, edminister and direct the 
Wilitery Assistance Progren, and otner activities of interest 
5 a 
to the Department under tne Mutual Security Progrsan. 
g 
ve Plan, organiza and monivor tne activities of Mdiliters 
Assistance Advisory Groups, including joint United States 
> oS 
military advisory groups end training missions insofar as 


they concern militery assistance functions. Tne Assistant 


esconsibillivy 


- 
=< 


Secretary of Defense (ISA) is assigned staff 


’ 


for direct conmunicsation with unified and srecified commanis 


on matters relating to the Military Asristance rrogren. 


eet 


In tne performances of these functions, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (ISA) is charged with 
1. Coordinate actions as appropriate with the military depert- 


ments, the Joint Chiefs of Steff and other Departrent of Defense 


- 
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agencies having collateral or reluted functicns in the field of his 
assigned responsibility. 

ee Weintain active liaison for the exchange of informéticn and 
advice with the militery departments, the Joint Chiefs of Steff and 
other Depurtment of Defense egencies. 

3. Coordinate relations between the Department of Lefense and 
the Department of State in the field of his assigned responsibility. 

4. Make full use of esteblished facilities in the Office of the 


Secretary of Defense, militery depertments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


end other Defense agencies. 


The Assistant Secretary of Vefense (ISA) is enpointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate and is vested with 
the necessery authority by the Secretary of Defense to perform his 
assigned functions. 

The principal working divisions within ISA todey to assist the 
Assistent Secretary in performing his functions eee 

eo Otiguce of Policy. Planning and Arms Control 

2. Office of Africa and \iestern Hemisphere Affairs 


. Office of Near Eastern and South Asien Affairs 


pe Otimree Ol bast Asian era feei;ic Affairs 


: 


2 
4. Office of Huropean and N&élO Affeirs 
D 
6 


~ Otim@ee of Eirecvor of Mijitery Assistunce 


(. (Ofiwee of International Bogastzes Nezotiat ons 


ee eee ae ew eee 
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Office of Policy Planning anl Arms Control 
Paeworinciaal Division waitain this office is the Policy "Pianning 
Staff. The Planning Staff is organized with seperate assistents for 
Economic Affairs, Strategic Planning, Counter-insurgency, Southeast 
Asian Affairs, Latin American and African Affairs. The Policy Planning 
mrdti 15.01ven likened to the Policy Planning Council of the Stete 
Department, but in its actual functions it is more operetional than a 
planning body. In addition to being the Depertment of Defense focal 
point for contributions to and clearance of National Policy Papers and 
Contingency studies, the Policy Planning Staff is charged with current 
overstional responsibilities in the following fields 
a. Principal advisor to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
on politico-nilitary nattors in the USSR and hestern Lurorean 
Communist countries (exccpt Yugoslavia, which is under the kuro- 
pean Directorate). 
be Responsible for DOD input ana supoort of continuing work of 
the Srecial Committee of the NATO Defense ilinisters,. 
cs Acts as the focal point within the Office of tne Secicsery of 
Defense for development end coordination of DOD positions on 
matters under consideration by the Senior Interdesartmental 
nd 
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Group (SIG), including counter-insurgency polic 
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Distribution of decisions meda by the SIG and the monitoring o 


their implementation 18 also e responsibility of tne Policy 
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Planning Staff.” 
d. Prepares DOD positions and coordinates on other economic 
matters of interest to the DOD, including preparation of economic 
analyses and World-wide and Country Economic Data Sheets for inclu- 
sion in tne annual Congressional Presentations Documents as required 
by the Director of Military Assistance. 
ee Coordinates DOD policy matters and positions in connection 
with United Nations activities other than those dealing with 
arms and trade control, and serves as the monitor for DOD aspects 
of the preparation of internationel security plans, including 


United States collective defense arrangements. 


In addition to the above operational typa functions the Policy 


Planning Staff involves itself with such endeavors es foreign disaster 


CQ 
vj 


relief; international aspects of outer snace; Arctic and Antarctic 
Affairs; external researcn projects which nave international security 
aspects; security review of transcripts of Congressional testimony; 
focal point for DOD position on future control of the Trust Terrivory 
Of the Facsitic Islands; and all actions that do not clearly fall within 


the area of resoonsibdility of otner ISA offices. 


ee ee ee a eee eee oe 


Sine Senior Interdepartmsntal Group (SIG) was established in 
1966 to assist the Secretary of State in dischurginz his authority and 
responsibility for interdepartrental matters. Its memcership consists 
or tne Undersoc rrevary of State i ls the ee Chairman, tne Denuty 
secretary oi Defense, the Aaninistrator or tae Sgency for Intergeticnal 
Development, the Dirsetor Oi ey, the Chairman of the JCS, the Director 
of USIA snd the opecial Assistont to tne President for National Securit; 
[figeee. Ine Special Group (Countsrinsure ) formed in 1901 was 
abolisned witn the establisnmeat of tne SiG. 





Although the Policy Planning Council does conduct politico- 
military studies in support of other IS4 directorates and does advise 
on emerging besic problems in world situcticns end possible DOD ccurses 
Seececicm tie major portion of its effort is operetional and reactive to 
present day situations and crises. This Council played ea large support- 
ing role to the Ad Hoc Committees established by President Kennedy to 
deal with the Cuban Missile Crisis cf 1962. The then Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Security +ffairs, Mr. Peul Nitze, was a key mem- 
ber of the President's Ad Hoc Committees and as such employed the 
resources of this office extensively during these tew critical days. 

Also within the Office of the Deputy Assistent Secretary for 
Plans and Arms Control is a Special Assistant for Foreign Economic 
Affairs who is responsible for keeping abreast of economic pclicies and 
economic defense policies in all foreign countries includirs tnose of 
the Sino-Soviet sphere. In eddition to tnese functicns the Crfice of 
Foreign Economic Affairs is concerned with the implementation of the 
Fooa-for-reace programs, including Public Law 480. 

Fublic Law 480, 83rd Congress, "The Agricultural Trade Levelop-— 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954", provides for the saie of surplus eéegri- 
cultural commodities to certein foreign countries winno pay for the cornmedi- 
ties in their own currencies. To implement the aesreements negotiatec 


Wheer Uids 2Gu, on inter-apency Steff Cogmittee ami mgericultural Surplus 


Disposal (the 1SC) wes fcrmed. Ten agencies ihcluding Acriculture, State, 


zs 


Commerce, Iréusury, the international Ccoperation Mdminégstraticn, Bureau 





3¢ 
of the Budget, the Office of kmergency Plenning, USIA, the Export—import 
Bank, and Defense, participate in the work of this Committee. The Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense(ISA), in perticuler the Office of 
Foreign Economic Affairs, represents the Office of the Secretzery of 


a1 The 


Defense (OSD) and the three military departments on the ISC. 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense/Comptroller is the elternzte 
DOD representative on the ISC. 

In addition to general authcrity provided by DP. L. 480, Defense 
and other isc perticipetirng agencies ure given certéin edministritive 
authority pursuent to hxecutive Order 10,708,.dated hay 6, 1957. Under 
these directives, the Depertment of Defense is viven specific responsi- 
bilities in authorizing and pregrimming foreign currency uses under 
subsections 10i(c) (common Defense grants) and 104(f) (Payment of U. S. 
obligations) of the Act. Under DOD Directive the Office of Assistnat 
Secretery of Defense (ISA) is given Defense responsibility for develop- 
ment and executicn of ull invernational security orograms relating to 
plans for the use of foreign currencies gensratsd by sales of surolus 
apricultural commoditi2s. The Department of Defense has prinary respon 
sibility for the use of epproximately 20% of the local currencies 


° \ 22 - © . 
generated pursuant to Title I, P. L. 480.~™ About 5% of this is used 
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for military family housing projects overseas. The remainder is and 
has been used for « varicty of items such as: supplemental funcs for 
Inter-Americun Geodetic Survey mépping in foreign lends; purchasing 
certain defense items over YSGuSmeuene 4s uelriam Reuninumepsweer; pur 
chase of military vehicles manufactured in Japan to replace U. S. manu- 
factured ones; and for the purchase of military consumables overseas 


such as spare parts for indigenous armies. There are to date avreements 


and negotiating instructions in existence for mere than forty-five cuun- 


Office of African and ‘iestern Hemisphere Aifairs 

The Regional Directorates maintain primary DOD lieison wita the 
Department of State; AID; the Joint Stuff; Defense Intelligence Agency’; 
military Assistance Advisory Groups; ililitery Depertments; and other 
OSD components such as Administretion, Comptroller, Instellations and 


Logistics, Public Affairs, Systems fneélysis and Legislative Affairs on 


Qo 
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all country anc regicnul matters in their assigned areas. The regicns 
directorates also participste in policy development and activities of 
international organizetions as they vertein tc their areas. It is the 
regional directorates which represent the Department of Defense in stafr 
consultations wita the Department of State und other gcvernmental agen- 
€ies on matters of rezgionsl interest including but. not restricted to 
issues such as ililitery Assistance Programs and Military Exrort Sales 


policies. Although the regicnal divisions witnin ISA are very similar 
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to these maintuined in the Depurtment of State variations do occur fron 
time to tine within the ISA orgunization. 

One of the most recent rearrangements (august 1967) within ISA is 
the bringing together of the Directorate for African Affairs and Westera 
Hemisphere Affairs under one Deputy Secretary. Such reerrangements occur 
within ISA with grast repuloarity and ere prompted by a desire to distri- 
bute the responsibilities and work lowd more evenly anong tne six veput;; 
Peetetenu secretaries, as well as to better utilize the expertise avail~ 
able. Tne orgunigational structure of ISA is in no way considered to be 


sacrosanct and close coordination aiong all branches of the organizatior 


pe 


is maintained and encouraged which, as will be pointed out later, is 

most important to the overall functioning end effectivensss of ISA. This 

close coordination sinilerly contributes in no small measure to the ease 

of reorganizing tne structure when personnel and emphasis chances occur. 
The Dire cvorate for Africa directs the development and coordins- 


tion of all DOD policies pertsinine 


S 
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to the countries of Africa and the 


Malagasy Republic with tne exception of tne United Arad depudlic whica 


2 


E 


falls within the purview of the Directorete Tor Neer bastern and South 
Asian Affairs. The Directorate for Western Hemisphere Affeirs has sini-~ 
jar responsibilities for the ccuntries of the Western Hemisphere, except 
Canede, but including the Islends in the Caribbean. Caneda because of 
its participation in tne North atlantic Alliance is e responsibility of 


tne Directorate for the Eurorean Region. 
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Office of Near hastern and South Asien Affairs 

The Directorate for Near Kastern and South Asian Affairs is orgen— 
ized into three Vivisions. There is an office for Greece, Turzey, and 
Cyprus affairs; a Neur sast office which is further divided under an 
assistant for Israel, United Arab Kepublic, Lebanon, and Syria; and an 
assistant for Jordon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yeman, and Aden affairs. 
A South Asia office comprises the third division and its résvonsibilities 
are distributed between an assistant for India, Ceylon, Nepal, Bnutan, 


oikkam, and the Maldives; and en assistant for Iran, Pakistan, Afghnenisten 


Pimdmeo. aLtaors., 


Office of Europsan and NATO «Affairs 

The develoonent and coordination of all DUD policies pertaining 
tomeme Counuries of tne North Atlantic Alliance, with the exception of 
Greece and Turkey, and in addition the countries of Austrie, Yugoslavia, 
premeeelend, [reland, Sved<en, Finland, Spaing Belte ana Kerlin are the 
responsibility of the Directorate for Luropean and NaTO affairs. This 
office in addition to performing functions similar to the other Direc-~ 
torates perticipates in all policy development and activities of NaTO 
including the nuclesr planning groups. The Office is therefore separated 
into three groups--Country Affairs, NATO Affeirs, and Nuclear Planning 


ftfairs, and euch is heeded by a Deputy Director. 
OP icewoe Bbesueisio and Pacific ArVairs 

ae CO Jee 0 ee : 
The Directorate for bast Asian and Pacific resions is responsible 


for the already defined Directorste functions as they vertain to the 
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countries of the region except the USSR, which us elready mentioned is 
a responsibility of the Policy Planning Council. Specifically these 
include Korea, Naticnulist China, Chinese Peoples Republic, Laos, 
Cambodia, Burma, Thailand, Paillippines, Japan and Ryukyus, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Australia, New Zealand, Pacific Non-Trust Terri- 
tories and Vietnam. In addition to these country responsibilities all 
BOD interests in the SLATO and ANZUS alliance matters are focused through 
this office. It is interesting to note that tne Director for tnis region 
is a Navy Rear Admiral and thet ten of the fourteen professionals in tne 
directorate are militery officers. This is by far the largest concentra- 
tion of military officers within a hegional Directorate. 

it may be noted tnat the majority of the countries in this regicn 
are recipients of military essistance and a significant amount of hist 


matters are handled daily by this office. 


ee 
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Perhaps one of the most signiSicant branches of ISA today is the 


a 


a 


Office of the Director of Military Assistance whicn nus replaced the 
Office of Programming and Control estublished in 1956, which in turn 
Gegedesd tae tnen existing Office of Military Aid Programs. The title 
for this office has thus come full circle, and agein represents more 


neerly its actual function. 


The creation of a Director of iliiitary Assistance in the Offices 
v 


= 


of the Assistant Secret:ry of Defense (International Security Affairs) 
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was a part of the many new administrative procedures incorporeted into 
the Foreign Assistence Act of 1961 which lurgely cume into being as a 
result of recommendations of tne Draper Committee. 

The Draper Committee was created by President Hisenhower in 
November 1958 under tne full name of "President's Committee to Study tne 
U. S. Militery Assistance Progrem". This Committee was chaired by 
fee baem if. pee The Draper Stvdyewes set the first-on this suoject, 
During the 1950's there were fifteen major studies, but the Draper Report 
was the most comprehensive, scholarly, end definitive and it did result 
in extensive changes in aid legislation. <4 


The Foreign Assist.nce Act (FAA) of 1961 replaced the idutual 
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security Act of 1954, and completely revised the basic legisiati 
had governed the conduct of both military and economic essistance. This 
new legislation, as alrecdy pointed out, was the product of a criticslly 
comprehensive end independent review and eveluation of current problets 
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of national security, foreign policy actions taken in the 
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legislation and organizational procedures that had governed the previous 


application of U. S. assistence. Thi- Act was amended in 1962, 2963 and 


In essense, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, was 


designed to give new vigor, purpose end directicn to the foreign aid 
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“She other members were: Dillon Andergon, Josceh Mm. Docs 
Piired Gey Gruenther, Murx Leva, John J. UcCloyy Geome | 
T, menarney, Artour Ww. Radford, and Jemes &. Webb. 
“An mos A. Jordon, Jr., Foreign Aid and the Vefense of Scutheset 
Geiyeterk: Frederick A. Frasger, 1963), po. 41. 
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program. Comprehensive progrims of assistence to friendly foreign coun- 
tries were authorized under the new Act whicn: 


provides tne autnorization for programs of economic 
assistance to other nutiona (Pert I); 


authorizes military assistance to friendly countrics 
and international orgenizations (Part II); and 


contains a variety of general administrative and 

miscellaneous provisions. 

Although changes relative to militury assistance were mcre limited 
than those in the economic sphere, the Foreign Assistence Act of 1961 did 
effect certain changes in the metnceds of finencing end administering 
military assistance. 

Responsibility for the overall coordinaticn of tne Military Assis- 
tance Program with the foreign policy of tne United Stutes is vested in 
the Department of State. The responsibilities of the Secretzury of State 
for militery assistance are set forth in Sec. 622 (c) of the Act which 
states: 

Under the direction of the President, the Secretzry of 

State shall be resocnsible for tne core one supervision 

anc generat diracticn of the assistance prorraums uutnorias: 

by this Act, including but not limited to determining whether 

there shall be a military assistance program for a countr 

and the vsolue nee to tne eni that such programs are 

effectively integrated both et home and abroad and the for- 

eiga policy of the United States is best served thusly. 

It is, thereby, tne Secretary of State who makes tne determination 
for tne President @s to which countries qualify for the assistance under 


e 


(ies OLectomenooisuance AcL and that iv is within U. S. foreign policy 
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and defense interests to grunt the aid. The Secretery of State efter 
making these detecminations advises the Secretary of Defense whe init- 
lates the action to program the delivery of the militery assistence. 
The Secretary of Defense is charged under the Act with the follow- 
ing militury assistance functions: 
Determination of militery end-item requirements; 


Procurement of military equinment in a manner which permits its 
integration with service programs; 


Supervision of end-item use by recipient countries; 
Seer vlcioiee! toe training of Loreigniilitary personne]; 
Movement and delivery of military end-itens; 


Establishment of priorities in procurement, delivery, and 
allocation of military equipment; and 


Any otner functions within the Department of Defense with 
respect to the furnishing of military assistence.<5 


The Secretary of Defense has delegated most of these militery 
assistance functions to various elements within the Depertment of 
Defense, but general euthority to act for tne Secretery of Defense in 
militery assistance matters is deleguved to tne Assistent Secrebery of 
vefanse/International Security Affairs, subject to the peter 
authority, and control of the Séereteary of Vefense. In this resard tie 
Assistant Secretury of Defense (ISA) is charged with responsibility for 


*Omoreiyn As istene® Act of 1961, Part hl, Sec. 623. Herein. 


3S 
the Act will be referred to as tne Padé. 
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the development, coordination, and establishment of procedures pertuin- 
ing to the Militery Assistance Program; supervising, edministering and 
directing the Program; and Silence orgunizing and monitoring tae activi- 
ties of iWWilitary Assistance Advisory Groups. Tne Director of Militery 
Assistance, within the ISA organization, is assigned the responsibilities 
for tne carrying out of these functions. 

Although the Director of iiilitery Assistance (DIMA) acts for the 
ASD( ISA) in military assistance matters, and is respcnsible for al] mili- 


tery assistance activities of the Department of befense, the hszional 


CD 


Directors in ISA are also responsible for providing the DIA witn advic 
and assistance, and, in conjunction with the appropriate Division within 
the DMA's office, for taking action on matters pertaining to tne politico- 
milivary aspects of military assistence in their respective geoeraphicel 


7 


areas. The Regional Directors in turn provide tne focal point within ISA 
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On area and country militery assistance matters with the Joint StafT, 
Regional Offices of the Department of State and other appropriate agencies. 
On the other hand, actions which require nee coordination witn tne 
individguel military departments or the Coordi nautor's Gffice in tne 
Agency for International Development are the resvonsibility of the DIMA. 

The Joint Chiefs oi Steff also have severe] specific responsi- 


é 


bilities in connection with the administration of military aid programs 
which include recommending military objectives, force objectives, scale 


of equipping and priorities, botn on a country tand an aréu basis. Acccrd- 


ingly, the JCS is charged with continuous review to assure thet 
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Militery Assistunce Progrums are in consonence with global security 
plans, end thet militery assistunce resources are being distributed 
most effectively in promoting U. S. strategic concepts. In instances 
where the supply situation is such thet priorities for allocetion of 
material emong the recipient nation, or between the recipient nations 
and U. S. forces, must be established, the recommendation of tne Joint 
Cietis iotmeberf 1s sought. 

On the basis of recommendations made by tne militery do omalls. 
the Joint Chiefs nominete officers for positions as Chiefs of the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Groups. In this particulsor seers of waetivivy, 
the Joint Chiefs recommend to the Secretary of Defense the manpower ens 
orzanizational requirements of the verious MsaG's and recommend the 
service to previde the Chief of each MAAC. 


All military assistance guidance, plans and programs are al 


ww 
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referred to the Joint Chiefs of Stiff for comment and recommendation, 
All directives and communications to the Unified Commands, © tne mili- 
tary departments, and to tne Military Assistance Advisory Groups wnich 


be@lcan FO militery assistance erfaigs and have strategic or indgldabery 


q 


operational implications, ere coordinsted with the Joint Staff. Like- 


wise JCS directives and communications to the same agencies, which 


ee em oe ee en eer 
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A unified command is a joint force of units from two or more of 
the militery services unuer the command of one officer, and is responsible 
fcr specizic militery operations within a given geovrephical area. Thers 
are seven unified commands thrournout tne world. 
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pertain to military assistance affairs, are required to be coordinsted 
with the Office of the Assistant Secretery of Defense (ISA). The Joint 
Staff has a Special Assistant for Militery Assistance Affairs to provide 


th 
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staff-support for these activities. 

The military departments (Army, Navy, Air Force) in their turn 
are charged by the Secretary of Defense for preparing the data necessary 
for the development of progrems and budget estimates, and for providing 
advice and recommendations for changes in programs, in accordance with 
instructions of the ASD/ISA with respect to cost, availability, source 
Gi supply, delivery forecasts end funding requirsments. Subsequently, 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force procure and deliver to 
the progremmed recipients the material and services included in approved 
and funded programs. 

The Services also provide tne MAnG's and the Unified Commands, 
as appropriate, with such technical militery advice relating to weapons 
Syoleas, vactics and doctrime, and pertinsnt information as may we 
required to carry out their essigned responsibilities. Each Military 
Departsent, in respect to the arse or areas assigned to it, is also 
responsible for providing administrative support to Unified Commands 
and MAAG's subject to the directicn and policy guidance of the Director 
CWenilitary Assistance. These functions eresall performed in close 
eoerammavion and de on quitap the Dimectcr of wid litery Aesistence 
iy tok who maintains extensive Operations, Pilwmseend Procrems Branches 

Whieh are charsed with reviewing and evaluatins the results of prior 


year programs, current vear programs, and future year plannince. 
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As a result of the implementation of the Usreper Committse recom- 
mendations, many of the responsidilities formerly exercised sepurately 
by the militery departments were delegated to the Unified Commanders. 
This change has permitted integration of militery, essistance activities 
before tne point of State Defense review is reached. The Unified Conman- 
der is required to integrate the WAP with recioms. U. S. defenses plennings. 

The Unified Commanders command and supervise the activities of the 
MAAG's in their area of responsibility. These functions include: recon- 
mendations to the JCS and Director of Military Aszsistance on tne appro-~ 
priate size and functions of MAAG's; directicn amd supervision of sub- 


a 


mission of military assisteunce planning and progivaumming data and budcet 


Gata for administrative support pregrams; provision of necessary techni- 


cal assistance and support (in conjunction with thhe militery depertments); 


Wn 


and, general supervision of the MASG's in carrying; out their variou 
assigned functions. 

Tne Unified Commanders further provide an iintermediete level of 
policy guidance and review between the Department. of Stete and Defense 
end the MAsG's. As such they recu..nend to the Seicrstary of Lefense 
changes in Military assistance program country susidance, program levels 


and content, and the time-phasing of material deLiiveries and training 


ES 


programs. Based upon military zuidence issued by the Joint Chiefs o 
Staff, the Unified Commanders issue detailed milituary vuidence to the 
MAAG's for their use in formul:ting planning and iprocramming reconmenda- 


t210ns 
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In summary, the Unified Commander exercises supervisicn over 41] 
the functions of the Military Assistunce Advisory Groups. It is only 
on technical and administrative matters that tne MALG's may conmunicete 
directly with the respective military departments. For ail other 
matters, the line of command to the Department of Defense is through 
the Unified Commandcr. 

he Opie toro l the Military Assistance Advisory Groups are repre- 
sentatives of the Secretury of Defense in the countries to which they 
are accredited. However, as representatives of the United States in 
another netion, they are subject to the authority of tne Chief of the 
United States Diplonatic Mission. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 


he Mission 


cr 
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specifically provides that the Chief of 
shall meke sure thet recommendations of 21] such (el]1 U. S.) 
representetives perteining to militery assistance are coor- 
dinated with the political end economic considerations and 
his comments shell accompany such recommendations if he so 
desires.é! 
Acting under the supervision of the Unified Commanuas, WAAG's 
have the following responsibilities: 


Make recommendations to the Unified Commander concerning 


military assistance in their respective countries. 


Develop militery assistance plans and programs, in coopere- 
tion with tne Ambassador, and submit them to the Unified 


Commends,. 
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Observe and report on the utilization of materixul furnished 


and personnel trained by the military assistunce progrén. 
Acminister military assistance sales trensactions. 


Provide edvisory services and technical assistance to 


recipient ccuntries. 


Arrange for the receipt and transfer of military assis-~ 


tance material, 


In countries where no MAAG establishment exists Service Trainings 


Missions may be assigned MAAG functions. In these instances, the Con~ 


(> 
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manders of Unified Commands will call upon the appropriate designat 
Mission Chief to provide the necessary information and assistence required 
to conduct a ifilitary Assistence Progrem within such country. In several 
countries which receive Peneisens assistance cn a limited scale, a U. S. 
Military Attache is charged with the responsibility of the MAP adminis- 
tration. 

The precise status of ManG rarsonnel in host countries varies 
according to the provisions of the appliceble Mutuel Defense Assistance 
Agreements with each country, the host country's interpretation cf 
privileses and immunities accorded under internaticnal law and conity, 
and the applicability of other arreements, such as Status of Forces 


Asreements. 
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Full diplomatic status is generally grented to the MsaG Chief 
emcee Loe une senior Army, Newysand Air Foree Officers. A second category 
of personnel, usuelly the remeining commissioned members of the MAAC, 
enjoy the same privileges end imnaunities, except inclusion on the "Dip- 
lomatic Lists". A third cutegory of personnel, normally the non-commis- 
sioned MAAG personnel, ure accorded the same status as the clerical 
personnel of a Diplometic Mission. It might be mentioned here that the 
key personnel who have bsen selected for MAAG assignments undergo a four 
week course of instruction at tne Military Assistance Institute in 
Washington, D. ©. The course at the Institute inciudes study in the 
mield of Us. S. foreign policy, goriemtaticn briefimgs om the country 
where the individual is being assigned, background briefings on the 
MAP and MAAG uperations, and certain scecialized training for programming 
officers. 

Now let us examing the planning and ctrogremming procedures for 
Military Assistance and the role of the Director cf Military Assistance 
in these procedures. 

The annual Military Assistance Progrum on which the President's 
budget and appropriation request is based ére predicated on what has been 


decided zs to the militery requirements to meet long-term U. S. forsicgn 


4 


policy and stretegic objectives as well us a pragmatic awareness of whe 
the Consress will support in assistance monies. The annual progrem sub- 


mitted to Congress represents that porticn of "se leng~rance plan and 
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program which mus nded in theatascat gerry iforeyaich aporopriation 
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is requested in order to ensure delivery of material und services when 
needed to meet agreed plans for activating, modernizing or meéintaining 
the allied military forces involved. The procedures briefly ure: 

Policy objectives and order of megnitude dollar guidelines are 
transmitted to the Unified Commanders by the Director of hilitery Assis- 
tance accompénied by appropriate procedur#zl guidance. The Director of 
Militery Assistance also provides tne Unified Commanders with a detsiled 
listing of the articles and services which are available for the MAP. 
Strategic guidance is trensmitted to the Unified Commanders by the Joint 
Cero of Staff. 

Bused on this guidance and any supplementary instructicns of the 
Unified Commanders, each Military Assistence Advisory Group, with the 
assistance of the other members of the Country Team, provides tne Uni- 
fied Commander with information required for development of the country 
plans and programs. Tne views of the U. S. Ambessador are provided to 
the Unified Commanders and to the Depurtment of State. 

The Unified Commander's military assistance plan and vrogrén 
reconmendations are submitted to tne Director of Military Assistance. 

The Director of Militery Assistance distributes these plein and 
program recommendations to the liilitary Departments for review of 
pricing, leed time, and availabilities; to the Joint Chiefs of Steff 
for review for consistency with U. S. strategic plans; and to the 
Department of Stute, the Agency for Internaticnal Development, and the 


Bureau of the Budset for policy review end coordination. 
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The annusl budget year orogrei which takes into account (a) the 
priorities of the international militery political situetion, (b) the 
availabilities and lead time of militiry materiel and services, and 
(c) the resources expected to be evailuble is then developed. The Mili- 
Lary Assistance Comptroller in the Office of the Director of Militsry 
Assistance, as menticned eerlier, is now a separate agent from the 
Orereese: the wWetense Department Comptroller. dhe Bucpet Division within 
the Military Assistance Comptroller's office is responsiole for the coor- 
Ginetron and reyiey of all reports received from tne J€S, the individual 
services and the MAAG's themselves concerning the costs and budget esti- 
mates for the implementation of the viricus military assistance programs 
that are either in existence or proposed to be established in the indi- 
vidual countrzes. It is this Budget Division that prepares the propcsals 
for the Secretary of Defense thet are in turn sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget to be incorporated in the President's Budget. 

The President establishes the cmount of new obligationel author- 
ity to be included in his Budget, and submits it to the Congress. 

After completion of Congressicnzl action, the annual program and 
the long-range plan end program are adjusted to conform to the actual 
appropriation and revised as necess.ry to reflect any chanses in the 
conditions under which it was originully developed and approved. Final 
approval for implementation of the annual progrem is then obtained fron 
the Administrator of AID and nocessary apportionments from the Burcau 


of the Budget. 
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The Dirgctor of Military Assistance issues Military Assistance 
Program orders and other instructions to the Military Departments, 
together with appropriate fund allocations. 

The Military Departments take supply and procurement acticn, 
effect deliveries of material to the ccuntries, and provide training 
and other services. Utilization of material by recipients is super-— 
vised by the MAAG's. 

As the occasion warrants, the Director of Militury Assistance 
receives recommendations for changes in the approved program from the 
Unified Commanders, the JCS, and otner agencies and adjusts the progrem 
to conforma with changes in supply availability, the international 
situation and to U. S. naticnsal security objectives. 

Forecasts and reports of deliveries and performance ere submitted 
periodically by the Military Departments. to the Director of Military 
Assistance and distributed to the Unified Commanders and MAAG's. 

Also within the Military Assistance Comptroller's cffice is a 


Finance and Accounting Division whose responsibility is to keep abreast 


of the actual expenditures cf funds and to provide the necessary i scis 


tence to the Inspector Generol, Foreign Assistence who urder the vrovi- 
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sions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is charged with the task for 


continucus audits and review of tne efficiency and economy of programs, 


Getermineticn that the program is in compliance witn avpliceble laws 


28 


and evaluétion of program effectiveness. : 
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The Inspector General, Foreign Assistance has his office in the 
State Department and is advised by the Secretury of State of the 
latter's oe to grant military assistence at the seme time thet the 
secretery of Defense is similarly sdvised. 
The system for edministering military aid mey seem somewhat 


complicated but it has virtues which were not available in earlier 


tA 


programming. The most important improvement over previcus systems i 
that there is a coorelation of resronsibility and the program is 
reviewed by all echelons from the Secretary of State down to the MAAG's. 
Each echelon has the opportunity to review the feasibility of the pro- 
grams and make recommendations, and coordinaticn is provided by the 


Director of Military Assistance in ISA. 


Office of International Legistic Negotiations 

The U. S. Internutional Logistics Negotiations (IIN) progran, 
better known as Military Assistance Sales, has come to the atteritior of 
the public through the press in particular as a result of the 1965 
Pakistan-Indie confrontaticn over Keshmir, end more recently with ine 
involvement of the Lxport-Import Bank loans with arms purcheses end 
through the objecticns of the Congress to the $4CO million revolving 
fund maintaired by the Department cf Defense to finance arms sales. 

The Militery Export Sales program conducted by the 25-man Office 
of Internaticnel Legistics Negotiations is headed by Mr. Henry J. Kuss, 


' 
Deouty Assistant Secretary of Deferse (IS//ILW). This office has been in 





existence since June 1962 attempting to associate Industry and Defen 
in e seerch for an understending to the problems involved in broedening 
military exports und to act &s a point of coordination for the solution 
Pormunese problems. 

The specific interest of the Depertment of Defense in the Military 
Export Sales Program is stated in the following three objectives: 

l. To promote the defensive strengtn of our ellies consistent 
with our own politico-eccnomic objectives. 

2 Promote tne concept of cooperative logistics ena stendardi- 
gavion with our ellies,. 

3. Offset the unfavorabie belance of payments resulting from 


U. S. military deployments abroad. 


4 


The magnitude of the first objective is illustrated by the fect 


that in the ten yeer pericd 1952-6] Congress end the Executive Rrench 


v 


approved the expenditure of over $17 billion in foreign assistance to 


“a 


promote the defensive strength of our Allies. In fiscal yesr 1961 


a 


alone, the military Grent Aid program of the Department of Defense 
amounted to $1.45 billion. eee sales acctunted for only $630 


millicn, or less then half those of the grant progrem.,. At the end of 


fiscal year 1966, Grant Aid stocd at $824 millicn while the military 
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sales hed skyrocketed to $1,937 billicn, cr 235% of the aid vrogren. 
winile the financial capability of many of our Allies his mede it 
unnecessury for the Consress and the Lxecutive Branch to continue acpro- 


priating money for the payment of exports to sone of these «zllics, the 





objective of promceting their defensive strength through exvorts hes 
remained pert of U. S. policy. Export sales is envisioned by the 
Department of Defense es @ plan to substitute finesse for lergesse in 
foreigpn military logistics. Ons Air Force Colonel expressed it by 
saying, "these military ties can join with the economic and cultural 
interests to forin strong bonds thet will hold firm underneath the froth 
frequently stirred up at the diplomatic level".*” 

kxperience in ame recent years has indicated to the Depert- 
ment of Defense thet the jotenticl for the second cbjective, stundardai- 
zation, has increased several hundred times with the increesed indus- 
trial perticipation of U. S. end foreign Beanies in design and 


oroduction cf militery equipment. Because cf this participaticn, 


Lide 


aircraft, missile systems, and sucport equipment are more ccmmon to the 
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United Stetes and Buropean logistics systems then ever befcre. 
Deputy Assistant Secretury Kuss recently pointed out that: 


We've worked herder than probably any other militery force cn 
maintenance problems. Yet, like the cld equipment we were 
giving away, the losistics systems ard maintenance guidelines 
were cut-dated. In effect wo were developing our own support 
systems cone way, seljling our all*es suport in anotner way-. 
even though in war time five U. S. divisions and seven divi- 
sions from anotner nation would be fighting in the field side 
by side, reporting to the same commander. International. 
support—-ability by itself would be worth a premium price. 

By optimizing exrort sales, we terid toward ecnicving it 
without haviny to buy it. 3d 


29 
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ont, Vol. 11 Noe,4, (January, 1965), xc. 28. 
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3 Henry J. Kuss, ferospace, Vol. 2 No. 4 (Winter 1964), p. 14. 
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The overseas expenditures of U. S&S. forces in the lest few years 
have constituted a drain on U. S. internetional balance of peyments in 
an amount approximately equal to the ceficiency. OGne of the major 
acticns taken since 1962 to offset this deficiency has been the proumo- 
tion of militery exports consistent with the poiitical and econonic 
objectives to meet the defense objectives of our Allies. Mr. Kuss, in 


talking to the Intérneticnal Editor of Arined Forces Menagement maegegire 


— a ee 





in Jenuery 1967, explained the velue of militery seles te our balance 
of payment deficits in this ways 


From the militery point of view our ability to deploy forces 
abroad and pay the foreign exchange costs cf these forces is 
in part made possible by the dolléer receipts of our Services 
from their military sales, for it is the net foreign exchance 
cost that is considered in our naticnal defense gold budget-- 
and in this net calculation--do ycu realize that it takes 
S160 million of trede to compensate for every 40,000 man 

U. cmeieny Givision Glico Vee Ucote. ss tetcemeaus 2 uolal cL 
#960 million in trade te compensate for our Army troops in 
Prope. One 3-20 Mimmeron in trace escdsricnaliy to consen— 
Gate ror our Air Force trooss im 2uro-e 2nd sore 2160 milijen 
in trade to conmvernsate for our Neval forces in Europe—‘or 
these are the amounts of dollars that Euroyean countries 
actually receive as a result of the foreign excnanse experdi- 
tures of our forces abroed. IJ am sure that you can see the 
ip 


imnpertant rolaticns of trade income and econcmic ability 
to deploy . . .3° 


Export receipts in 1966 were Al percent of defense excenditures 


abroad end brought the net adverse effect of U. S. Department of Defense 


_ 
Gxpenditures down to $1.7 billion from a hign oz $3) billicn in oe 
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J“pyned Forces Manefenent, VGN op ee? (deaner 1SC7), 2. 2G. 
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J3Kuss, Toc acu. 
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The goal set by tne Office of ILN in 1962 was to maintain a $1.1 
bePlion cash receipt level througn tne rest of tne sixties.“ Thies goal 
has been exceeded, and gl].1 billion of arms nave been sold over tae past 
five years. JILN attributes a good deal of the success of tnis program 


to the support of the military decartments. 


The cooperative logistics support aspect is what has motiveted 
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the Army to work hard on the program. Brigadier General Hower: 
Army Leputy Chief of Staff/Logistics Director for International Logistics 
has stated: 

If we are really sincere about having viable allies, *«e must 

gOnveiss. Our policy is thal lovisticessmezort is a nationsl 

responsibility but an ally can buy nis way into our system as 


part of a hardware procurement. And when he does, he gets ea 
good deal for tne price he peyse2 


The Navy secs the export sales orogram as a means to exert U. 5. 


a 


military influence on developed countries. The itlevy is now selling twice 
as much as they are giving away and tne Navy's projected sales figures 
are going up. The Navy feels its two big selling points are quality 
plus support effort. The U. S. has built a renutaticn for feeling more 
of e responsibility along support lines, end even though tne U. 5S. price 
may be higher than tne competition, foreign navies are buying from the 

U. S. because they want the buck-up which gces with each purcnuse. 
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Philosophically, the Air Force sees the values developing out of 

3 : 
an export sales program in ccmpatible overseas ground environnents; 
equipment standardization essentiul to successful combined operation in 
emergencies; joint acceotance of strateyic tactical concept and doctrines 
built around common herdware; truly complimentary forces in different 
nations; and common, interchangeable loyistics. 

Still the Air Force considers their proper role in expert sales 
as one supplementing rather tnan leading the ectivities of industry. 
Air Force Colonel Stan Jonnson, former Chief of Air Force fdilitery 
Sales Brancn has stated: 

Our bigvest contribution to the progrem can be made in drawing 
togetner witn our allies a closer relationship in tactics, opera- 
lons, support and equipment maintenance, making sure tney have 

tions, support and equipment maintenance, making sure tney heve 
all tne facts available about U. S. hardware and preduction 
capabilities before muking a buying decision. 

lt is not implied from the above that the Services have been 
lethargic over tne program. On tne contrary, individuals in each mili-~ 
tary department heve, according to the pecpie in ILN, set some impres- 


Sive records. iihile tney support. ILN's effort to a greater exten 
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they initiate their own sales endeavors, the services! expertise end 
resources make them invaluable. heovertneless, military sales exports 
represent a break with traditicnel service criented conservatism which 
has in the pest net been asscciated with commercizl overtures. 


Another aspect of tne program whica is a key tenet to its success 


ke 


’ 
S to bring industry more actively into the progran. In contrast to 





what might be expected ILN has fcund tneveconomy end the nation sre 
just not geared to nilitery expcrts. A preat deal. of effort nas and is 
being expended to convince the nore of m@ny U. S. companies thet the 
export market is worth investigating. 

Militery sales are not ana never have ceen very mucn like commer 
cial sales overseas. According to tir. Kuss, military seles ere deeply 
imbedded in militery-political thinking. In military sales it is neces- 
mee toevbink likeven-elly, for instence on the veetical use of tanxs, 
or the firepower vs. armement trede offs. One of the primary sales 
resources tren becemes the military man in the field of contact with 
military allies 

The members of the Militery Assistence Advisory Creup (MAG) 
provide this contact; one cf ILN's most important tusks is to neip 
Prime the militery wen of the two countries together. 

Another importent aspect of the program is the effcrt for improved 
management. Some of the relatively simple roadblocks, i.e. getting a 
militery expert liscense, obtuxining the necessary clearances te send 
people overseas nave been atheomintnes . Bub petting the werd to the tAAG 


man in tne field on wnat is expected of him is a communitions exercise 


The militery man in the field must be 


2. 


that is still beiny perfecte 
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flexible. Imagination, initiative, an 


rag fence “are more important 
than any specific guidance from ILN because no two sales are alike. 
The sale of es equipment to foreign customers differs from 


selling commerci«#l preducts in many weys which influence the structure 
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of tne sales team and its methods. First, in generul terms, the cus- 
tomer is always a government of another country or scecifically its 
armed forces or internal security srm. Second, the.sale of arms and 
their. purchuse are strictly controlled by all governments of the world. 
Third, the market environment is of critical importance. The political 
climate, the economic situation of the customer country and the stabil- 
ity of its armed fecas demand more attention from defense salesmen 
than the sale of commer cia goods normally would from commercial 


salesmen. 


How the System of wilitery Sales Works 

Within the United States Government, tne Department of befense 
is the key agency responsible for foreign military sales. The fountain- 
head is Sound in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
or sgecifically as already mentioned, in the Office of the Leputy Assis- 
tant Secretery of Defense for Internationel Logistics Negotiations 
(DSA/ILN). The DSA/ILN and his staff do not and cannot operate a 
$1.5 billion a year sales program solomon a Lefense Department basis. 
In line with constituticnal principles and bureaucratic precepts, the 
sales program is supported and checked by other government agencies. 
Congress, of course sanctions end furthers the sales program throug 
its Foreign ie: Bxport Control, Trade bhxpungion and Banking le, is- 
lation, appropriates funds to maintain the progrem end up to the present 


: ° } ae : 
time has authorized a management fund to helo Yinanee sales. It is 
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this lust authorization that hus come under ettack in the fiscal yeer 


Ss 


1968 foreign aid authorization bill. This euthorizgaticn in all probs- 
bility will be withdrawn by June 30, 1968; If indeed this is the cese, 
it will greetly effect ILN's ability to negotiate arms sales to coun- 
tries who in the past have relied heavily on credit sales for their 
arms purchases. This manegement, or "revolving fund" as it is referred 
to in the Pentagon, was authorized by the Congress in 1963 and provided 
for a $400 million fund which has been used for short term loans to 
purchasing countries. When the logns ere repaid the funds are used 
again for other loan purchases. There have been no defaults to date. 
The alternatives to this type of revolving fund ere: (1) a cutback in 
the seles prcrrams; or (2) increased Militury Aid Appropriations on the 
pert or Congress to finance these loans. The first of these alternctives 


will not help our balénce of payments, and the secong will be an extremely 


re 


difficult underteking with a Congress not too favorably inclined towsrd 
Aid bills. The total fiscal 1968 WAP apcropriaticn when finally appveved 
by the Congress will be in the vicinity of $560 million, or less then 

one half of the fiscal 1965 approz-iation. 

Although, in their Defense Appropriation and Foreign Assistance 
hearirgs, members of Congress vrobe into the foreign militery sales 
plomiee, they dognot cenerelig intemfierc wiitiaeetcecatl, cconductwe vice 
Lepartment end agencies which do have elmost daily contact wilh ILN are 
Stéte, Commerce, Treasury, Agriculture, ftemi¢ Bnerey Commissicn (42 
National Acroneutics ani Space Administration (NASA), and the Federal. 


Aviatien Asency (FAA). 
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The State Depsertment'!s principal responsibility in the foreign 
military sales field is the control of exports end imports of munitions 
and associated equipment and technologies. Stsete approves arms sales 
in the private field through munitions ccntrol, end in the cig frela 
through the military assistance ang militery sales. Mr. Kuss meets 
with his counterparts in the State Department once a week to iron out 
the U. S. foreign policy position on any given sale. 

The Agency for Internaticnal Development (AID), which receives 
policy guidance from the Secretery of State, may alse have an interest 
Peniiivaryeseies if police Lorces are Vombesceltpped Or if Une Timenc— 
ing of a sale involves an AID barter agreement. 

ame Uso. TORR Agency (USIA) mey also be involved to 
evaluate a sensitive public information problem or to explain to its 
foreign audience why the U. S&S. is newred ina particulier seie. 

The Commerce Department which has primary cognizance over non- 
ene U. S. internaticnal treude also supports ILN by providing 
foreign industrial information, basic marketing data and publicizing 
Heieesiress to Ur S. industry. 

The key agency responsible for the formulation an execution of 
policies and progrems dealing with international finances and curren- 


rj 
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cies is the Treasury fienertment. Credit arrangements with governments 


which wish to buy military systems cffered by ILN are worked out 


frequently between ILN, Tresesury and the Bxport-Import Bank of Wasninr 
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ton, a government banking instituticn. Like the revolving fund, these 
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xport—Import loans huve come under fire from certain quarters of 
Congress, notably the Banking and Currency Committee whe this yeer 
protested that they were not consulted on this type of erraungement. 

Sometimes the barter of apricultural commodities is pert of the 
financial arrangement to pay for the purchase of weapcns end the 
Egeanunent of Agriculture and its Commodity Credit Corporaticn get 
involved. 

The ARC, NASA, and FAA become involved in foreign defense sales 
if systems or technologies under their respective jurisdicticn ere te 
be exported. The AKC ee regulates und controls the dissemirz:tion 
and export of nuciee@r energy technology, products and materials. The 
National Aeronautical and Space Administraticn is interested in military 
sales if the national space program, its hardware and tecnnology become 
involved. ‘The Federal Aviation Agency concerns itself with aviation 
and air traffic control plens as these systems mey be involved. 

It is interesting to note thet the functicnal responsibilities 
assigned by the Assistant Secretery of Lefense/ISA to ILN state the 
the development of policies, plans, and programs for foreign military 

sales in countries for which substantial military assistence (grant 
aid) is pla:ned are to made in cocrdinaticn with the Princical Deputy 
Assistant Secretery/ISA, and those for countries where no military 
assistance is planned are ccordinated with the Regicnal Lirectors of 
ISA. This distincticn serves to vcrovide a close coordinaticn of sales 


ectaivablies with MAP proyrens throwgh the front office of ISA. 
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The management structure of the micro-steff (25 people) fcr sales 
hes changed little in the past five yeirs, but like the rest of ISA it 
has undergone some changes in responsibility essignnents, una the orig- 
inal (1962) division into color (Red, Vihite, Blue, Gray) Teims has teen 
replaced in the pest vear witn divisions into Directorate assignments. 
A besic feature of ILN Directorate responsibility is his dual mission 
a regicnal assignment, and a functional assignaent for the entire ILN 
staff. Since the bulk of the actual as well es the petential defense 
market lies in Europe, three of the Directoretes concentrate on the 
continent and its countries (United Kingdom, Kuropean, and Federal 
Republic of Germeny). The absence of Africa from the regicnel break-~ 
down reflects the Department of Lefense's thinking--that tnere is no 
market in sight there for years to come. ILN, out of necessity, has 
concentruted on seles of large weapons systems in the past. But now 
interest is growing to reach second and third tier producers and sup- 
pliers in the United Stetes and interest them in this marxet. ILN, as 
a government unit, concentrates on government-to-vovernmnent sales. 


Once in @ while it deals with foreign industry when a four-way copro- 


7 
duction project is nezereved = The Main Battle Tank Program, the 


ee ee ee ee 


Ea Figure 3, page 62. 


love. word “corrocuction" entered the Department of Defense lexi- 
eon in 1965. Cocrcdtceion is = conc@ot eae a eeeots de signed item of 
equipment is produced in & foreign néticn from parts manufactured both 

in Uwe United St@tes and in ths fereimmn court ry. This ccncept was adocted 
to assist the belance of payment posture of the purchaser. 
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MBYT~70, signed by the ministers of Defense of the Federe] Hepublic of 
Germany and the U. S. Secretury of Lefense in August 1963, is e prire 
example of this type of negotiation. The MBI-70 will be producible and 
supportable logistic. Aly in both countries. ILN representetives meet 
pericdically with their German counterparts to determine alcng with the 
U. S. and F. &. G. Project manegers discussion matters thet should be 
addressed at the ministeriel level. If the project is successfus, and 
from all indications it will be, other NATO Allies may well wisn to 
purchase the tank. There have aiready been indications of interest 
from Relgium, Canad2, italy, United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. 

The opportunities for dialogue and cooperation in such arranse- 
ments cover é wide spectrum and are evident in a recent problem of 
standards for fasteners which beceme « major problem early in the 
design stase. After negotiation, it was agreed thut the U. S. Produced 
parts woule use the inch standard, Germany would use the metric, and 
where there was interface, or joining cf parts, the metric standard 
would be used. This is the firs st adaption of internaticnal threed 
fasteners sumardee = 

To back up ILN in the ccnduct of sales negotiaticns the resources 
of the entire Defense Department can be utilized. Within ISA the Direc- 


tor of ILN receives regicnel informetion from the country desks (Rercicnal 


ns 
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Directors), end cooverative progrems with foreign nations are worked out 


3° p nme ed Forces Manupement, Vol. 13 No. 4 (January 1967), p. 53. 
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with other Defense offices, such ag the Director of Defense Keseercn & 
Engineering (DDR&:) on coopeeie R&D and beta bachanve Agreements, 
and with the Assistent Secretary of a ree asi dations and Logistics) 
on Cooperative Logistics Support (spares, maintenance). 

in the field, ILN hes tne authority to use the rescurces of the 
Unified Commands, the Militery Assistance Advisory Groups, and the 
Defense Attache system where no MAAG group is present in the eree. As 
previously pointed out, the MAAG's are the prirncigel contects between 
ILN and foreign armed forces. Since the MAAG's are in a key position 
to know the needs of foreign armed forces and are familiar with high 
foreign defense officials, their contribution to te foreign militery 


jela activities, 


ry 


SoleseciiOry is immense .?? There are other Defenze 
such as NATO liaison offices, material missions, the Defense Advisor of 
the U. S. Ropicnal Orgenization in Europe (USRO), which also areeveil- 
able to support the sales progren. 

Mr. Kuss and his IN staff readily recognize that tecnniques fcr 
achieving sules are constently evolving and beccmims mcre scohnisticeted. 
Tne direct, out=raznt sale is baccnaae tougher whide tne guid pro ~uo 
is becoming more important. The coproducticn agreement is a prime 
exemple of this kind of technique. 

Lixe so much of ISA, ILN is also interested. in cuttin 


and to do this the effort nas been made to keap thm organizeticn emeil, 


and as already pointed out, leave implementation cf the orcgrams to the 





mervices wolle 20N plays the role of ccordinator. As expressed by 


. 


Mr. Kuss, "Cutting red tape and an entrepreneur-al attitude are really 
the clues to our coordinating nee 

Because ILN relies on the militery departments, the Joint Staff, 
Treasury and other agencies to carry ne workload, they are eble to 
direct greater in-depth attention and menitoring te programs. Because 
of their functional assicnment tie-ins the regionel groups ere closely 
knit so thet when ons group has a generel problem it is almost invari- 
ably a problem which concerns ali groups. 

As the nawest and probably tne most dynamic orcanizgaticn within 
ISA today, the Office of International Logistics Wegotiations is plavins 

1 


a large supporting role in both the formulation and executicn of national 


security policy. 


which report directly to the Principal Deput» assistant Secretery. 
None of these offices ere new to ISA, but until this past yeer they were 


med as additional résponsidilities to a Regional Dirsctor. These 


ssig 


vc 


separations from a geogrechical environment is more in keeping with tieir 


* 


world-wide interests and also reflects a desire witnin ISA to unencunber 
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the duties of the Regional Directors so as to allow them to be more 
responsive to tneir primary assignment. 

The first of these special officesis the Directorate for Foreign 
Military Rignts. The primary responsibility of this office is to work 
in conjunction witn otner interested offices of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Military Departments, tne Dapertment of Stute, end other govern- 
mental agencies in develcping instruction for U. S. representatives in 
negotiating for military facilities and operating rights abroed. This 
Office also has cognizance over Status of Forces Agreenents which ure 
mainteinad with all countries in whicn U. S. military forces are 
stationed such es Korea, Jepan, the Philippines and Germany.“ Tnis 
Office isyprimerily composed of -personnel “with extensive beckerounds 2n 
internetionsal law. 

The second of these special Offices is thit ef JJilitary Assis-~ 
tance Review whose prime function is to develop cccrdinated integrated 


policy guidance for both the Military Assistance Proyrems and Military 


Assistance Sales system. Guidance ror tne preperation of long range 


ny 


Milthary Assistenuce and Militery Lxvort Sales plans end orogrzms => 


that they ere in consonance with U. 5. military strategy end broad 


objectives is also tne concern of this office. In essence this is the 


office tnat backstops the Inspector General, Foreign Assistance located 


“In 1955 the United States nad ove 


oy ry bases and 
installations in forgign countries-~today th "2 
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in the Department of State in providing a continuing apprsisal of the 
MAP process. Jt is aiso this Uffice that preperes the draft Mesorandun 
for the President on Military Assistance tnat is used in preparaticn of 


the Budvet Request to the Congress. 


'Y) 


The last and newest (August 1967) of the special offices is the 


fi 


Directorate for Foreign Lisclosure and Trade Control (FDTC). This new 


ffice is resronsible for Defense participetion in trede information 


control programs including all international programs designed to init 


a 


er alter tne free flow of trade. Participation in export ecntrol oro- 
grams including ell United States provrams cesigned to limit or direct 
the flow of exports of articles of information from the United States 
is also a responsibility of tnis Office. The foreign disclosure asrects 
of the Office's responsibility converns the coordination of Vetense cesi- 
tions and policy recommendations on all matters pertainine to tne 
disclosure of classified military information to foreign governments end 
international organizations. It is also the responsidility of this o 
to maintain contect with representatives of fureign vovernnents, and for- 
eign and U. S. industry in connectio.. with fcreign disclosure anc muni- 
ticns export control casss. 

As can be concluded from a review of the detailed functions of the 
various offices witnin ISA, tnere are few, if eny, internetional problems 


or concerns tnet do not involve the Cepzrtment of Ucfense, and ISA is the 


focal poine for most of these involvements. + 





CHAPT sk JV 


ISA IN THE DEFENSH DEPARTMENT POLICY PiOCksSs 


the growth of the Office of tne Secretary of Defense, and 
particularly the office of the Assistant Secretary for International 
Security Affairs, a focal point has been created for Departient of 
Defense positions on national. security matters. This growth in size 
and power of the international security effairs area of the Defense 
establishment has resulted from ewareness of the fact that defense poli- 


cles are not a matter of military strategy alone, but es stated earlier 


and relationships with allies and international crganizations. They, 
therefore, require the coordination of many dirferent governnent azen~ 
43 
cies. 
The International Security Affairs Office in tne Pentagon has in 
effect been placed between the two main sources for military and politi- 
cal advice--~Defense and State. As already pointed out, in addition to 


responsibilities for military aid vo foreign nations, ISA regional 


directors maintain direct lisison with tne country desks of the State 


Department. 
U. S. Consress, Sensts, eee on Maticnal rolicy wachinery, 
Organizing for National Security: Studies and Beek round Wateriels 
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National Policy Community 

A closer look at the specific day to cay working ges 
of ISA both from within and witnout the Defense Department reveals the 
magnitude of the role that this Office has come to play in national 
policy formulation, but before doing this it might be well to make a 
few observations about the national policy making community itself. 

The policy making community probably cannot be described as a 
large firm. This is perhaps due to its not having calculable control 
over its desired end product, wnich is, hopefully, order in e world of 
conflict. Purthermore, it tends to be people and issue oriented, and 
not much concsrned with procedures or definite goals. Professor Brodie 
has descrited policy making as ". .. .@ multi-storied structure, and 
the higher we get in it the more we tend to be removed from tne erea of 
careful, dispassicnate analysis. nid 

it appears that the policy making community is comcosed basically 
of the Secretaries of State and Defense, and their principal Teputies, 
the Director of Central Intelligence and the Jcint Chiefs of Steff, 
especially the Chairman. In addition, key subordinates of the fC binet 
jevel include the Speciel Assistant to the President for Naticnal 
Security Affairs, the Deputy Under Secretary of Stete, the Cnairnan of 
the Policy rlaenning Council, the Assistent Secreturies of State for 


regicns, the Assistent Secretery of Defense/ISA, and the deputies and 


ee en ee ee ee 
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staffs of these men. It is these key subordinetes who constitute the 
policy making community for day to day business. 

This policy making community is distinct from two other "communi- 
ties" in national security affairs which ere also concerned with the 
future and preparation for it. One of these could be lebeled the "force 
development and deployment community". Most of the Demenee Department 
is concerned with this endeavor. A projecticn of future ccnflicts, how- 
ever crude, is needed to establish force requirements. The projection, 
nowever, depends more on plausibility then probability, and this is as 
it must be. However, from a purely military point of view, force require- 
ments planning must be based on enemy capabilities, not intentions, for 
intenticns can ehange more rapidly than capabilities. The process of 

ecvermining Pages requirements from s enerios does not decend very mucn 
on timely and very detailed input from the real world, as the large part 
of the world scene and its types of conflict change only very slowly. 
The types of simulation employed in this type of projected scenario are 
labeled "war games" which are designed to test the feasibility and 
capacclities of forces. 

A third comaunity in national security affairs could be culled 
"command and control". Its primary preparations are in communications 
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hardware and organization and ultimately it is responsible for over 


+ 
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The National Military Command Center (NCC), located in the Pentaco 
the prime focus of this community, and its Commend Post exercises are 
large-scale simulations of conceivable situctions. The MICC functions 


primarily as a messase center and informetion repository. 





ek 

The three communities interact only very crudely in the normal 
course of events, and as 4 result each tries to keep its requirements 
rather flexible to accommodate the others. But altogether they have 
different functions, different personnel, and different perspectives on 
the world. 

They definitely interact in time of crisis, as now in Vietnam, or 
in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. But the interaction takes plece ut 
the level of the President, and the immediate Presidential group, such 
as the kxecutive Comnittee of the Cuban crisis on which the Assistant. 
Secretary of Defense/ISA was a key member. Here policy, forces, and 
direction are joined for action. 

Returning: to tne policy making community itself, it tends to be 
exclusive, almost a clique. It is interssency in composition, and 
agency instituticnal views tend to be blurred by the search for concen- 
sus. The community tends to co-ont members on a "good man! basis.“ 
iace cood men waeieturn reacn out for their own "zood men, ana thus une 
community consists of expanding ci Bolcooe lb is probably corrécu vo 
state trit most aenbers are quite nolest abcut their influence, and 
tend to think of tnemselves as ultimately staff men fer the President 


Gr 8Or tneir Secrevary. 


o 


Other popu ewe used within IS& to connote this same 
premise are “busy brishts" end "busy dulls". They refer to those 
Bii@se Opinions ars valuée @nd sought, "brights"; and to those Whose 


Opinions are not sought on other tnen purely routine matters, "“dulls". 





We 
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ASVLOnweae=sudsvance of the policy making” community's work, the 
mejority of its members are concerned in the first place with tne long- 
range future, the shape of the world and its ome of broad policy (as 
for spatancs toward nucleer proliferation). The resultant policies set 
perspectives, attitudes, and interests. But very little time or effort 
appears to be spent by the upper level eats of the community in this 
area. There is an evolution, e growth, of broad policies thet finds 
expression inoublic speeches, in American politics, in the commentary 
of journalists, but it is at best 4 fuzzy process. Prolicies actually 
articulated are usually ex-post facto, and have little to do with tne 
actual choices of strategies and prograns. 

Following broad volicy comes strategy. Here the emphasis is oa 
manipulation of factors not as mucn for a desired cutcome as for the 
capability of remaining engaged in world affeirs. This is demonsctrated 
by an emphasis on deterrent strength and the signalling of tnat empnasis. 
Stratesy is closely related to ee development, deployment and ccntrol, 
but the policy makers have to be very careful nct to outrun or assune too 
great a subtlety of application cf the existirg capabilities. 

ane Next ceap 25° SrOnrems or miculon in implemenvation cf policies 
and strategies. The policy making community is here involved chiefly in 
the stonpinzs and sterting of sucn programs, while others administer them. 

Between tne longer renge policies and operation in actual crises 


comes continsency olanning. This is sometimes referred to as "crisis 


anticination", and there is an attempt to combine available forces, 





qs 
pM dOracy ana escommunicacions with the scensrios prior to policy deci- 
Si0ons. in this type of planning the community eeiaiecee scenarios, as 
in a politico-militery game. 

Finally, the policy meking community supports decisions in 
actuel crises through quick preperation of alternative courses of 
action and estimates of action-reaction sequences. This time-ursent 
planning is the kind done by the "good men". 

This look at the policy mexing community points up one very signi- 
ficant reality and that it that the world is complex, its problems 
multiferious and pressing. As a consequence the policy making community 
feels an almost continual sense of crisis (life is just one thing after 
another). Little time is left for deteiled long-range plenning or 
methocice] applications. t is’thus difficult to compel the attention 
of the most influential of policy mekers on otrer then the pressirg 
problems of the moment. This fact was clearly evident during the Cuban 
missile crisis. Up until the time that agreement was given by the 
Soviets to withdraw tne missiles and medium renge bombers from Cuce, the 
top policy makers were in almost continuous session. Following these 
acreemen ys it was impossible to gether the group together for lesser 
decisions such as inspections. The crisis had pessed and tne problems 
oi Cuba were no lenger cressins. 

It is also ditficult to discover the "world outlock" of the impor- 


tant policy makers. It can probably be seid that they have an essentially 





Th, 
pragmatic view of the world, and would probably leen to a chaotic inter- 
pretation of it. They are also inclined to look for quick solutions to 


£ 
current problems.“° 


Functioning of JSA 

With this as a background let us now return to the Office of ISA 
itself. ISA is basically e non-institutionalized organization which 
enjoys and readily uses its perogatives to cut across traditional and 
service lines in search of answers ond solutions to current problems 
it hes been, és a result, both responsive and quick in furnishing the 
Secretary of Defense with the necessary information and analysis to 
Sivport him in Gieycacecity as a statuatory member of the Natzioral 
Security Council. These perogatives on cccasion have been critized by 
some as having the effect of by-passing older and more traudit: zonally 
structured organizations such as the individual military services as 
well as the Joint Chiefs or Staff. This, the critics point out, is nov 
to say that a "military opinion" is absent from the decisions or rcsi-- 
tions arrived at by IS4&. Such opinions are invurtebly supplied by the 
project officers(both military and civilien) assigned to ISA who have 


authority to deal directly with an individual service action officer, 


Joins Staff officer, or even a Unified or Srecified Commend in order to 


Lorne se thoughts concerning the policy maker and the community in 
which he orerates are based on nurerous ches ee with ISA, JGS, exc 
state Department Planning steff members end former menbers, end the 
personal cboservetiors of thewmriter ower the pest two yeers from within 
the Yenturcn. 
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Obtein the intormaticn required for the position being fornuleted. 
However, the ingredient that some critics fear is overlooked in this 
approach is the acquiring of a Joint Steff "militery position" which may 
or may not be the same as a "military opinicn" on any given issue. 
Although it may surprise the traditionally bound, this procedure it can 
be argued, is not much different from the informal relationships thet 
are employed in the practical functioning of most orgenizaticns. of 
course one cen point to many dengers in such @ procedure, sucn as the 
risk of overlocking seme important aspect of the preblem by relying on 


# 


one or possibly two "opinions" instead of a well considered ‘position'" 
or consensus of many. The expertise and personality of the inaividuel 
Peerocucinewune se n1mict. andanol the positicn he may occupy, nas 
become the crediteble point in this argument. In ISA today this is 

the reality. The Assistent Secretery of Defense for ISA, Mr. Peul C. 
Wernke, end his deputies are men wno enjoy recutetions as men of velued 
excertise. These men and their assistants are today exercising a great 
Gea Ci ini tencewen gdarzOnalescecurity colicy formulation. 

This procedure of it eee men fcr wnat they cen dc ratner than 
because of tne titles they mey bear is not a new avproacn in Defense 
organization. James Forrestal, the first Secretary of Defense, it is 
said, liked to insist? that ne wes not es much interested in the Giggran 
of orgenizetion as he was in the names in the little toxes. This view 
is a common end importent one. Organizations are made up of men; there 


is no substitute for their quality. Formal orgenization wes, in the 
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mind of ir. Forrestal, not all important, but in large scale orgeni- 
gap 20ns, bewrealagzecy, it iseen unevoiudable starting point of inguiry.4? 
This same theme prevails in the minds of other government leaders such 
as the Secretery of State who recently said, "No orgenizaticnal chart 
can substitute for the abilities and attituces of people. "48 

To develop this thesis of a few enjoying considerable influence 
a step further, it 1s necessary to mention the veto influence thet the 
planners and desk officers in ISA are in a position to exercise over 
positions submitted by the Joint Staff concerning militery matters. 

To do this, let us consider a hypothetical but nevertheless 
typical problem situation. A situation is developirg in ccuntry X 
which cen effect U. S. interests on a wide range of nase: deenonte, 


military, as well as political. The related cables sent by the on 


scene Ambassador ere distributed simultaneously to the State Department, 


Nn 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and ISA. The regional desk officer in ISA 
gets in touch inmediately with the corresponding desk officer in State 
either in person or by telephone. The methcd of contact depends on the 
classification or sensitivity of the matter to be discussed. After this 


contact and en initial excnange of information, the IS4 officer 


commences to develop "Defense's" position besed on the best aveilable 
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4 Peul Y. Hammond, Organizing for Defense (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1961), o. 179. 
48. es , t 
Mlessege from Secretary Rusk to his collegues in the Devertment 
of State and Abroad, March 4, 1966. 
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information. This information mey be contained in existing contingency 
plans, or as mentioned above, obteined by direct liaison with the indivia- 
ual service action officers, or by direct contact with various members of 
the Joint Staff. If some of the information scught is only available 
from a Unified Commander in the field (e.g. CINCPAC, CINCLANT) direct 
inquiry is made. If necessary, the 1SA officer may likewise contact eny 
other esency or department in the government for information, 

In the meantime, the Joint Staff has elso received the seme cable. 
But the Joint Staff Officer teking acticn on the matter dees not enjoy 
the benefil, of direct and informal relaticnships with agencies anc 
de pe aptmen bg other than the Unified Commands. He is restricted by the 
functionel and structured lines of communication thet sre innerent in 
the military chain of command. As hard as he may try, it is not possiole 
under the existing procedural restrictions to prepare a Joint Steff vosi- 
tion that is a concensus of all three services in the time frame thet the 
task is being accomplished by the ISA officer operating under a completely 
flexible modus ojersndi. Not cnly dces the internel discipline and tradi- 
tional institutions of each sarvice hinder the Joint Staff officer, but 
the difficulties in obtuining en agreed position ameng the services is 
elso a source of delay, end in some instances produces less than a 
creciteble result. As a consequence, the position that finally is for- 


warded by the Joint Staff to the Secretary of Defense (it goes via ISA 


on all politico-military matters) may be late in arriving, or may have 
, 3 


+ 


littde validity when it does arrive because of the concessions which may 
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have been made to obtuin a concensus. As a further consequence, the 
position rendered by the Joint Staff may not be in agreement with the 
position arrived at by the ISA officer. It is now vulnerable to Leing 
chenged or overruled. Here aguin, expertise and personality enter the 
erene of decision. Should the ISA officer wish to cnallenre the Joint 
oteff position he cén make his disegreements known to his immediete 
superior wno in the majority of situations is one of ISA's seven Leputy 
Assistant Secretaries. He may, also, to support his Cisagreement, go 
back to the individual service action officers (Army, Nevy or Air Forces) 
who worked on the JGS position to get their sepurute thoughts on the 
issue itself and to determine thase items which may have been elimi-- 
nated or modified in order to produce an agreed service position. 

Should he discover thet there was a split vote on the position in the 
first place, or that in obtuining the concensus 4& significant cc:npronise 
was mede, his argument for challenge is further substantiated. All this, 
of course, tends to weaken tne Joint Steff position end strengtnen the 
arguments of the ISA officer when he presents his challenge to nis 
superior. It is not uncommon in these instances for the Joint Staff 
positicn to be overruled in favor of that of the ISA ucticn officer. 
The present members of the JCS have recorcnized the degree to whicn con- 
census seeking can inhibit the militery input to national security 
matters end have recently edvised their eacticn officers that. although 
there is 4 strony desire for agreement, particularly et the action 

’ 


officer level, there is a prefcrence to present dissenting opinions 
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rather then compromising ea paper irto an infericr proposal. Dissentiny 
Opinions, although preferred, still give tne ISA acticn officer the sane 
opportunity to pusn for his "position" Vis~a-vis a Joint Steff position 
in which there is disegrecment,. 

Although it is possible for Joint Staff positions to be overruled 
by ISA, it must be pointed out that the issues on which this occurs are 
not usually of a substance that would clessify them as primary issues. 
Such primary issues wre dealt with by the individual statustory members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves and their decisions on such 
issues ere sent directly to the Secretery of Defense and are, thus, not 
directly subject to a veto by ISA. However, ISA may still te asked by 
the Secretury of Lefense to review and comment cn these JCS rositions. 

This point notwithstanding, the fact still remains thet those 
issues which are sudject to being overruled by ISA, although not primary 
in nature are issues which can, anc oftentimes de, beccme a part of 


overall national security policy. 





CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CORCLUSIONS 


The Office of Internaticnal Security Affairs has thus evolved 
from a simple military assistance institution to a policico-military 
bureau. This has come about kecause of a transformaticn of power that 
Paaa bee in process since Worid War II from e simple politico-military 
forn of JCS~-President (and udvisers) to the more complex forms of 4 
new elite oF State-hite House-Defense. But, the growth of ISA has 
occurred primarily because the role of the Defense Establishment in the 
esrea of international security effairs has grown with tre realizaticn 
that defense policies involve not merely matters of strategy, but elso 
involve relations with allies and interngtionel orgenizaticns, and ere 
influenced by the availability of resources. The close coordination 
with other agencies cf government which these require is the basic 
concern of ISA whose charter elso designates the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense/ISA as the principal staff assistent to the cecretery of Defense 
in the functionai fTiele of internetional security. In this cacecity the 
Assistent Secretery is authorized to coordinste not cnly with the Lepart- 
ment of State, but with the militery depertrents, the Joint Chiefs of 
Steff and other Department of Defense agencies heving collateral or 
related functicns in this field, and to make Pull use of the estzdlished 
facilities within the Derense hstablishment. This authority is central 


EGveurewer.ective functionins of ISA: 
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in trecing the origins and the varied and complex involvements 
of ISA in national security policy formulaticn, this inquiry has endetev— 
ored to point out the flexible and changing structure of the orgeniza- 
tion itself. 

lt probebly can be said that reorgenization is good frum time to 
time for it realigns formal relaticnships and trims off ancillary infor- 
mel off—shoots thet tend to sap the viable operative apperatus of en 
organization. We must assume, of course, thet most organizaticns have, 
and need, informal relaticnships. But even these require control. and 
occasional review to permit orderliness to obtain. There is also revard 
in reorgenizing formel organization to eliminate such things as "lLayer- 
ing", “inverse pyramid", end "middle management saueeze-out". Eacn of 
these conditions ere found in organizations where active top manegoment 
ZS responsive to strong personality leadership or vast diverse work- 
loads much of wnicn is doller-oriented or political effective. 

This, it woulc seem, is what ISA has been doing since its estab- 
lishment, but the process is not, nor will it ever be, complete. The 
self analysis will most likely conbtiiue in order to determine: 

l. Is ISA required? 

2. Ii soyers il tuliiiiame its mission? and, 

3. if not, how can it do the jcb tetter? 

Historically, the answer to the first questicn is probably "ves". 

% 
ISA developed because a need for coordination between the Lepartments 


of State and Derense existed to deal with the new and complicated 





2 
politico-militery involvements of the post World War II pericd. There 
does not appear to be any lessening of this requirement in the fores¢ee- 
able future. 

The second questicn, is it doing its missicn, is more difficult 
to ansver because ISA appears to be carrying out three tasks at the 
seme time, while manifestations of a new, not clearly definable missicn, 
seems to be on the norizon. The three tasks that can be icentified are: 
(1) accounting for, disbursing, and manipulating MAP accounts including 
military assistence sales; (2) justifying or denying JCS militery (ard 


sometimes non-military) thoughts, hopes and reactions; end (2) bols 


wm 
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ing and balancing plans or operations of cther organizations and egen-~ 
cies--AID, State, Commerce, NASH, etc. dobs (2) and (3) lend themselves 
to creating demends for new tasks, namely research, end planning of 
foreign policy wnereéin military ccnsideraticns are a lessex runction 
of tne whole. 

ISA is intended to function as "the bridge" between the Denert-- 


gd 


osslibility of 


J] 


ments of Defense and State, but in so doing there is the 
ISA cecoming a third force and - relationship cecuming one of compet 
itor rather than broker. There is today within both Devcartments seme 
feeling thet tnis is the case. In order to thwart this trend, there are 
recent instances of informal relaticnships and oirect coordineticn 
between tne action officers of the Joint Staff and the Country Desk 
Officers of State which by-pass "the bridge" and provide, what is con- 
S'Geteer oy UnOse WwnO Uses Une by-pass, e more significant milites; inmemt 


invoO Stete and vice vers. 
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This leads to the third and perheps more difficult question, how 
Gan it do thewjeb better? No doubt there ere things thut it can do- 


° 


better for certainly the frequent reorgenizations and redistributicn 


9) 


of functions that seem to go on continuously within ISA (there have been 
three substantial realignnents within the organization in the pest two 
years) would indicate an effort to do this. There also seems to te 
some basis to the criticism that ISA has too many bosses end too few 
"indians". This malady is an ineviteble consequence of a small organi- 
gation of highly educeted and talented people each seeking his plece in 
the sun. There has been over the years a steady increase in the nune 
bers in the top mansgement of ISA without a ccorrespending improvement 
in the numbers of the staff who are dcing tne detail work, and who 
should spend much more time than they now have available on research 
and analysis. 

ISA is, like much of the policy making community, a crisis manege- 


ment environment and there 1s a constent requirement for "now" answer 


0 


This may indicate ea lack of defined objectives and a tendency to be only 
reactive rather than capable of prorsressive ana positive initietives. 
This is a criticism that could te directed at ¢]] the policy making 


3 


comunity, and is one which is easier recognized than remecied 


¢ 


in spite of internal problems which exist in ISA, and certainly 


cr 


problems exist in any orgenization, esoocielly if i 
nonetheless a considerable and nositive influence in the naticneal secur- 


ity affairs 


@] 
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Timothy W. Stanley, in his book American Defense and National 
security, writes: 
Formulation of national security policies can be likened to a 
trienple with the President at tne apex, tne Secretary of State 


at one angle, and the Secretary of Lefense at the other. The 
Netaonaieccem ity Council might well occupy the center. 


The two Secreteries, however, are themselves the peaks of their own vast 
organizational pyremids. Hach and eech alone is charged with tne primery 


responsibility for nis erea. It is the cffice and person of the Secre- 
tary rather tnan the Deprcrtment itself wnich is assigned responsibilities 


a 


and must give advice to the Presicent. Although he cannot dodge tne 


ultimate responsibility, the Secretsery much celegate ‘some of it. In the 
area of International Security Affairs it is the powers and duties of th 
Secretary oF Derense which have ceen delegated to an Asgistent Secretary 


of Tefense and his Staff. In his own right the Assistant Secretary for 


Gate 
iD 


ISA, of the twelve Assistant Secreturies in the Defense esteblishment, 
is the only one who is a designated member of the corporate body known 
as the Joint Secreteries--comprising tne two top civilian officicls of 
the Offrce of tha Secretar: of Defe.se and the Secretary of each mili- 
tary department 47 He also attends the twice weekly policy meetirges 
with the State Department, and enjoys close working relationshics with 
numerous otner agencies, including Arms Control and Disarnament and the 
Director of the Navticnel Security Council. Just as the Stete Dolertment 
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represents tne United States as a whele in intvernaticnsl matters, so 

ISA officislly represents the Pentagon in dealing with other egencies-—- 

end with other ecuntries.°° 
Dr. Stanley aptly sums up the role of ISA when he writes, "Of 


all tne units under the Secretary of Defense, the Office of tne Assis— 


tent Secretary of Defense for Internetional Security Affairs is the most 
5} 


directly related to the overall organizaticn for national security". 
The assigned responsibilities of the Assistant Secretery cof 


Defense/1SA which direct him to maintain clese coordination with other 


ae eX 


epencies reflect in large measure the findings of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on National Policy Machinery thet a close partnership must obtain 
at all levels oetween the Departments of State and Deltense scarticulerly 
at the echelons where the critical initiel work of planning tukes cada. 
As a result, a great deal of influence hes been focused in the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense which is readily transmitted through the Secretary 
of Defense to the Nationsl Security Council. With current, reliable 

and meaningful informetion to assist him in formuleting his recommendsi- 
tions tu the President, the Secrete.y of Defense can and dees meke a 
considerable contribution to the formulation of national security 


policy in the country today, 
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